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Trends in Rural and Urban Fertility Rates 


By T. J. Woofter, Jr.+ 


ABSTRACT 


The hypothesis that the spread between farm and city birth rates is becoming 
narrower is difficult to verify because of the complexity of the factors involved. 
Comparisons of total white rates are confused by the more rapid elimination of 
the foreign-born population from urban areas and the consequent sharper de- 
cline in urban white fertility. If the ratio of children under five years of age 
to women of childbearing age is used as the measure of fertility, it would seem 
that from 1910 to 1940 the differential betw-en farm and urban ratios became 
wider instead of narrower. It is probable, ‘ever, that the apparent widening 
of the differential in rural and urban fertili:» nay be accounted for by changes 
in migration rather than by differential char 2 in indigenous fertility. There 
is fragmentary evidence that since 1940 the .arm-urban differential has be- 
come narrower, reversing the trend in previous years. In this case also, how- 
ever, the apparent trend may be in reality the result of migration. The unsatis- 
factory nature of data now available indicates the desirability of more 
intensive studies of this trend by comparing groups which have resided con- 
stantly on the farm with groups which have resided constantly in the city. 


The relative trend of indigenous 
fertility on the farm and in the city 
is of basic importance in any future 
planning which involves the potential 
size and distribution of the labor 
force and the rate of growth of cities. 
It is, of course, well understood that 
farm fertility is much higher than 
that in urban areas and that rural 
non-farm rates are in an intermediate 
position. It is also known that the 
birth rates in all of these areas were 
declining rapidly up to the late 1930’s. 
Any effort to project these trends into 
the future, however, soon involves 
the question as to whether the rela- 
tive rate of decline is bringing the 
level of fertility on the farm nearer 
to that in the city or whether the gap 
between the two is growing wider. 

The term “indigenous fertility,” as 
used in this article, refers to the basic 
family pattern of a group rather than 
the acquired pattern which may be 


+ Federal Security Agency. 


the result of previous births which 
occurred when the women were living 
in some other group or which may be 
the result of family customs acquired 
from another group. Illustrations of 
acquired urban fertility would be the 
effect on the urban child-woman ra- 
tios of the presence of an appreciable 
number of couples who lived on the 
farm during their early life, had two 
or three children, and then moved to 
the city; or of an appreciable number 
of couples who acquired their ideas as 
to optimum family size on the farm 
and, as a consequence, had larger 
than the average families after mov- 
ing to the city. The rise in the crude 
birth rate in California from 1935 to 
1940 was more rapid than that in the 
rest of the country. This was prob- 
ably the result of fertility acquired by 
reason of the migration of large num- 
bers of farm families from the Plains, 
States. On the other hand, indigenous 
fertility would define the behavior of 
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couples who were reared either in the 
city or on the farm and who, subse- 
quently, spent their married life in 
the same environment. 2 jindi- 
genous fertility, by definiu .. is not 
affected by migration, it is that con- 
cept which is basic in determining the 
true relationships between fertility 
trends. 


Definitive studies on this point are 
lacking. Some allusions are to be 
found in the literature of the 1930’s 
which indicate the belief that the dif- 
ferential between urban and rural 
fertility is narrowing and will con- 
tinue to do so. An illustration of this 
is the data quoted by Warren Thomp- 
son in his Population Problems (page 
138) which make the crude compari- 
son between States classified as indus- 
trial with those classified as agricul- 
tural. This table shows a slight nar- 
rowing of the differential between 
these groups of States. Again, Frank 
Lorimer in Problems of a Changing 
Population (page 127) shows by the 
pe:centage change in fertility, by 
nativity and race, in communities of 
different sizes, that from 1910 to 
1930 the ratios of native white chil- 
dren to women declined more rapidly 
on the farm than in the rural non- 
farm or urban areas, but that foreign- 
born white fertility declined most 
rapidly in rural non-farm areas, next 
in cities, and least on the farms. 
Negro groups showed a mixed trend 
which was confused by migration. As 
we shall see later, the trends of the 
native white group as shown by this 
measure could also largely be account- 


ed for by migration. Lorimer con. 
cludes: 


The more rapid decline of the 
birth rate among native white 
womer a rural areas, which first 
made greatest headway in cities, 
is now spreading rapidly 
throughout the rural population. 
How much this will reduce the 
present large differential be- 
tween urban and rural women 
cannot be foretold at the present 
time. 


This author set out to see what 
verification could be obtained for the 
hypothesis that the gap was narrow- 
ing. The apparent conclusion from 
the data as they stand is so at odds 
with preconceived ideas that this 
study turned into an analysis of the 
characteristics of the measures used. 





i acoatdall 


These measures are shown in Tables . 


I and II for 30- and 40-year periods. 
Table I is based on the children under 
5 years of age per 1,000 women, age 
15 to 49. This measure records con- 
ditions which prevailed for 5-year 
periods prior to the various Census 
enumerations and is based on the 
women who were living on the farm 
or in the city at the time of the 
enumeration, regardless of how long 
they had resided there. Table II 
shows the completed generation fer- 
tility or the total number of children 
ever born to women who had passed 
age 40. The residence of these women 
was also that in which they were 


located on the date of the enumeration | 
without regard to how long they had 


lived there. The children reported 
were born over a previous period of 
30 years; hence the incidence in 
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Table II is earlier than in Table I. 
Both of these tables indicate a slight 
widening of the gap between farm 
and urban fertility from 1910 to 
1940. Table I indicates a ratio of 
farm to urban fertility of 1.64 in 1910 
as against 1.80 in 1940. Table II in- 
dicates similar change from 1.54 to 
1.70 in 30 years and from 1.37 to 1.54 
in the preceding 10 years. Closer ex- 
amination of these measures raises 
serious doubt as to whether the gap 
in intrinsic fertility is really widen- 
ing, is stationary, or perhaps even 
narrowing slightly. The reason for 
this uncertainty is that these meas- 


TABLE I. CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OLD 
PER 1,000 WOMEN, 15-49 YEARS OLD FROM 
U. S. CENSUS" 





Ratio of 
Rural- Rural-Farm 
Urban Farm to Urban 





es are 336 86551 1.64 
AS errr 296 487 1.65 
(a 221 397 1.80 
Per Cent 
Decrease 1910-30 .. 12 12 
Per Cent 


Decrease 1930-40 .. 25 18 





*U. S. Census of 1940—Population— 
Differential Fertility 1940 and 1910—Fer- 
tility for States and Large Cities, pp. 21 and 
22. 


ures are obviously affected by factors 
other than changes in intrinsic fer- 
tility, notably by the virtual elimina- 
tion of foreign-born women from the 
childbearing ages and particularly by 
the changes in these ratios which are 
attributable to farm-to-city migra- 
tion rather than to any changes in 
indigenous fertility. Since the cities 
had a higher percentage of foreign- 
born and since the decrease in 
foreign-born was more rapid in cities, 
this would be an influential factor in 
the more rapid decrease in total white 
urban fertility. 

Since the total size of cities has 
been constantly increasing, with the 
result that the proportion of recently 
arrived farm migrants in the urban 
population is becoming smaller, the 
effect of the farm-to-city movement 
is evidently diminishing in import- 
ance. Without the bolstering effects 
of a continuously large proportion of 
newcomers from the farm, it would 
be expected that urban child-woman 
ratios would decline more rapidly. 

Ideally, a study of the relative 
trends of fertility on farm and in 
cities would be based on populations 


TABLE II. GENERATION GROSS REPRODUCTION RATES ESTIMATED FROM NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN EVER BOoRN* 








Age of Women When Generation Rural- Ratio of Rural- 
Enumerated Span Urban Farm Farm to Urban 
ee. rn 1875-1905 208 285 1.37 
i .. ae 1885-1915 161 249 1.54 
50-54 in 1940 .............. 1905-1935 128 206 1.66 
40-44 in 1940 ... saat 1915-1945 106 176 1.70 
Per cent Decrease 1905-15 ... 23 13 
Per cent Decrease 1915-35 ... 20 17 
Per cent Decrease 1935-45 ... 18 15 





*U. S. Census of 1940—Population—Differential Fertility 1940 and 1910—Fertility 
for States and Large Cities, pp. 13-17. Estimate allows for under-reporting of children 
and differential mortality. Cf. T. J. Woofter, “Completed Generation Reproduction 


Rates,” Human Biology (September, 1947). 
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which were comparable in race and 
nativity composition and which had 
resided continuously either on the 
farm or in the city during their en- 
tire adult life. No such populations 
are, however, available for compari- 
son without elaborate field study of 
selected samples. One method for 
such a study in selected areas would 
be to compare the number of chil- 
dren born to mothers and to their 
daughters who had completed the 
childbearing period where both gen- 
erations had lived continuously in the 
city or on the farm. Lacking such 
data, the effects of migration must 
be discontinued as much as possible 
by deductive logic. 

On the basis of deductive logic, 
Table III has been compiled to indi- 
cate qualitatively the probable effect 
of migration on ratios of children to 
women, which may be quite inde- 
pendent of changes in intrinsic fer- 
tility. In general, it would appear 
from this table that the effect of mi- 
gration on farm fertility ratios is 
probably slight, except as a result of 
the disproportionate number of young 
people who move off the farm in the 
young marriageable ages; whereas 
the presence or absence of farm-city 
movement may have a marked effect 
on urban ratios. Such migration, re- 
sulting in age bias, would obviously 
lower the farm ratio of children un- 
der 5 years of age and increzse the 
urban, but would not disturys the 
“generation” or completed fertility 
rate in Table II since this is an age- 
specific rate. Besides the biased age 
structure, the most important effect 





of migration on urban birth rates js 
the addition to urban populations of 
considerable numbers of young people 
who, because they were reared on the 
farm, have had their ideas as to an 
optimum family based on the farm 
family pattern. These couples, prob- 
ably even for some years after their 
movement to the city, continue to 
have a higher birth rate than that of 
the city-born population. As men- 
tioned above, the constant growth of 
cities which results in the decrease in 
the proportion of farm-born, of 
course has no effect on farm child- 
woman ratios, but tends to lower 
urban ratios by diminishing the 
bolstering effects of a large farm- 
born group. This factor becomes even 
more important in periods when there 
is a back-to-the-farm movement or a 
cessation of farm-to-city movement. 
Obviously, under these conditions, 
the proportion of newcomers from 
the farm who are to be found in the 
city is even more rapidly reduced. 
The question as to whether migration 
selects from the farm population 
those young people who already have 
adopted the urban family pattern as 
their ideal and, hence, are prede- 
termined to have a smaller number of 
children is problematical. To the ex- 
tent to which such selection < ves take 
place, farm fertility is slightly in- 
creased without much effect on urban 
fertility. The cessation of foreign im- 
migration has been discussed above. 
The last factor mentioned in this 
table (suburbanization) has prac- 
tically no effect on the farm popula- 


ay 





tion and will be discussed in connec | 
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TABLE III. EFFECTS OF MIGRATION ON RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN 





Factor 





1. Farm-to-city movement: 
(a) Bias in age structure 
(b) Transfer of rural fertility pattern 


(c) Growth of cities resulting in smaller 


proportion of farm born 


(d) Possible selection of couples wanting 


fewer children 


Farm Effect Urban Effect 
Lowers Increases 
None Increases 
None Lowers 
Slightly increases Little effect 


2. Back-to-farm movement Reverses factors 1(a) to (d) incl. 
8. Cessation of foreign immigration Lowers slightly Lowers sharply 
4. Suburbanization No effect Lowers 





tion with the effects on the rural non- 
farm areas. 

The relative importance of these 
factors varies from region to region 
and from time to time, but, as stated 
above, statistics are lacking from 
which their quantitative relation- 
ships can be measured. 

Table I, however, indicates some- 
what more rapid widening of the gap 
between farm and urban rates from 
1930 to 1940 than in the previous 20 
years. It is probable that this is 
largely due to the virtual cessation of 
farm-to-city migration during the de- 
pression and the continuation of the 
suburban movement. The proportion 
of foreign-born women in the child- 
bearing population in 1930 was al- 
ready so small that its decrease had 
little effect in the following decade. 
On the other hand, in 1930 the cities 
contained a substantial proportion of 
young couples recently from the farm 
who by the year 1949 had aged be- 
yond the young childbearing years 
and who had not been replaced by 
fresh tides of new farm-born young 
people. 

The conclusions of the previous 
paragraph are based on the period 


before 1940 when the birth rates of 
all segments of the population were 
falling and when the effects of farm- 
to-city migration were diminishing 
in importance. From 1940 to 1946, 
however, birth rates were rising 
sharply. Likewise, farm-to-city mi- 
gration had been resumed on a large 
scale. The question then arises as to 
whether the relative trends in differ- 
entials between farm and urban fer- 
tility ratios would be reversed in the 
decade of 1940 to 1950. Population 
was in such a state of flux during the 
war years and residence so ephemer- 
al that data from which to generalize 
fertility trends in the early 1940’s 
are at best sketchy. However, some 
fragmentary evidence is available 
from the Sample Surveys made by 
the Bureau of the Census.* The net 
reproduction rates for both races cal- 
culated from these data in compari- 
son with those of 1940 indicate an 
increase from 1940 to 1946 for both 
races of 34 per cent in the urban ratio 
and 18 per cent in the rural-farm 
ratio, indicating that the urban rates 


* These results are described in Popula- 
tion—Special Reports, Recent T'r in 
Population Replacement, Series P. 47, No. 
2, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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rose more rapidly in the 1940’s and 
narrowed the gap; whereas, in the 
previous 30 years they had fallen 
more rapidly and widened the gap. 
Again, it is not possible to segregate 
the influence of migration from the 
differential farm and urban response 
to better economic conditions. 


Much of what has been said about 
the difficulty of measuring relative 
farm and urban trends applies also 
to comparisons of rural-farm with 
rural-nonfarm areas. Just as_ the 
urban increase is largely dependent 
upon immigration, so, to some ex- 
tent, is the increase in rural non- 
farm areas. In a recent article by 
George W. Hill and Deuglas G. 
Marshall' the belief is indicated that 
the differential between farm and 
rural is narrowing, although the ex- 
tent of approach shown is too small 
to be convincing. In fact, in the State 
of New York the differential shown 
became wider. In spite of the incon- 
clusive nature of the data, these au- 
thors state: “The data show clearly 
that the differences in behavior of 
farm families and rural families, so 
far as their fertility index reveals, 
are rapidly disappearing.” * One pe- 
culiarity of the method used by these 
authors should, however, be especial- 
ly noted. They did not make a direct 
comparison between rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm rates, but between 
“rural” and “farm.” Obviously, 
since the total rural includes the 





‘ “Reproduction and Replacement of Farm 
Population and Agricultural Policy,” Jour- 
nal of Farm Economics, (May, 1947.) 

* The italics are ours. 


farm population, they were com- 
paring a total with one of its parts, 
Under these circumstances, arith- 
metic can be deceptive. It is possible 
for the birth rate of each of the parts 
to remain constant, but for the total 
rate to change if the relative im- 
portance of the two parts changes. 
Something of this nature happened 
within the rural population from 1910 
to 1940. In 1910 only 43 per cent of 
the rural women, 15 to 49 years of 
age, were in nonfarm areas; where- 
as in 1940 the non-farm women con- 
stituted 52 per cent of all rural 
women. Since nonfarm birth rates 
were lower to begin with, this in- 
crease in the proportion of nonfarm 
in the total would, by arithmetic, 
lower the total rate even if no change 
had occurred either in the farm or 
the nonfarm rates. Actually, from 
1910 to 1940 in the total United 
States white population the ratio of 
children under 5 years of —< to wom- 
en of childbearing age decreased by 
28 per cent in the rural-farm group 
and by 30.4 per cent in the rural-non- 
farm group, with a total rural de- 
crease of 29.8 per cent. Thus, while 
the ratio of the farm to the total 
rural appears practically unchanged, 
the ratio of the farm to the rural-non- 
farm became slightly larger. As in 
the case of the farm-urban compari- 
sons, this change may also be at- 
tributed to factors associated with 
migration rather than to any changes 
in indigenous fertility. 

An additional disturbance of rural- 
nonfarm rates arises from  subur- 
banization. It is not-known whether 
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the couples who move from the cen- 
tral city in order to rear children in 
the suburbs tend to have families 
which are larger than those of the 
people already living in non-farm 
areas or not, but it is possible that 
suburbanization tends to bolster the 
rural-nonfarm birth rate to a slight 
extent. Also, the growth of industrial 
villages in  rural-nonfarm areas 
would tend to have the same effect or 
the birth rate in these villages as the 
farm-to-city movement has on the 
urban rates. 

Comparisons of fertility rates be- 
tween States which have had differ- 
ent migration histories are subject to 
the same criticism. 

The annual reproduction rates 
(net and gross reproduction rates) 
are less influenced by past migration, 
since these are age-specific rates and 
biases in the age structure are elim- 


inated. Unfortunately, however, these 
measures are not available for long- 
time farm-urban comparisons, be- 
cause it is only recently that the vital 
statistics have re-allocated births to 
the residence of the mother. 

To recapitulate: The available 
measures of fertility rates from 1910 
to 1940 indicate some widening of 
the gap between birth rates on the 
farm and in the city and also a slight 
widening between those in rural-farm 
ana rural-non? :m areas. The effect 
of migration on these measures is, 
however, such that it is problematic- 
al whether the change indicated by 
these measures is a change in indig- 
enous fertility or merely a series of 
changes in the composition of the pop- 
ulation which have been caused by 
migration. This seems to be a problem 
which is worthy of further intensive 
study. 





Internal Migration in the United States, 1935-40* 
By Edmund deS. Brunner} 


ABSTRACT 


This article analyzes a very small portion of three special United States 
Census reports totalling 875 pages and dealing with internal migration in the 
United States, 1935-40. Many findings from these total, nation-wide data con- 
firm earlier and much smaller studies such as the tendency for most migrants 
to remain in the region of original residence, for nonwhites to be less migratory 
than whites, and for the rural-farm pcr”'ation to be less migratory than urban 
or nonfarm persons. The rural-nonfarm population was shown to have 
gained through migration from both farm and urban groups. The migration 
of professional workers did not conform to the patterns for the total population. 
Migration varied greatly by age, the 25-29 year-olds being most migratory. 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of two of his graduate students 
in the preparation of this article, Messrs. 
Wesley C. Lorimer and Floyd D. Dotson. 
They carried out all the statistical compu- 
tations and made the preliminary analysis. 

+ Columbia University. 


During 1946 the United States 
Census issued three volumes, supple- 
mentary to the data published in the 
main reports of the 1940 Census of 
Population, dealing with internal mi- 
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gration in the United States, 1935- 
40.1 These volumes contain a great 
wealth of data to which too little at- 
tention has been paid. In many par- 
ticulars the analysis of these data 
confirms conclusions derived from 
limited migration studies by rural 
and other sociologists. However, the 
information in terms of the volume 
of migration, the variations in pat- 
terns as among the regions, the social, 
educational and economic status of 
migrants is not only national and re- 
gional in scope, but much of it is new. 
For instance, it is now possible for 
the first time to appraise the gain or 
loss in population by age, education 
and occupation for each city of over 
100,000 population, as well as meas- 
ure the intensity of each city’s prob- 
lem in absorbing the thousands who 
replenish its blood. 


The data offer numerous and rela- 
tively simple opportunities for fur- 
ther research. For instance, the at- 
tractive power of our major cities, by 
types of migrants, can be measured 
and correlated with such indices as 
per capita retail sales, Thorndike’s G 
score (goodness) or Paul Gillen’s 
forthcoming analysis based on occu- 
pational types. This article, however, 
is mainly a preliminary analysis of 
the crude data presented in the vol- 
umes mentioned in footnote 1, and 
majors on the rural-urban, urban- 
rural material. 


One other preliminary remark is 


ef. Social Characteristics of Migrants, 
Economic Characteristics of Migrants and 
Age of Migrants, all Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1946. 


in order. The choice of the years 
1935-40 has turned out to be peculiar. 
ly fortunate. The worst of the depres. 
sion, with its backing up of rural 
youth who would normally have mi- 
grated, was over. The dislocating ef- 
fects on migration of the defense pro- 
gram and the war had barely begun 
to be felt. These years, therefore, 
probably come closer to revealing the 
“normal” patterns of population mi- 
gration within the United States 
than any others which could have 
been chosen. As such, they will afford 
valuable bench marks if a compar- 
able study of migration for 1945-50 
is made at the time of the 1950 cen- 
sus of population. 


Volume and Distance of Migration 


Of first importance is a measure- 
ment of the gross amount of popula- 
tion movement and the distance mi- 
grants were willing to travel in seek- 
ing new locations.? 

By and large for the United States 
in 1940 one person in 8, 12.0 per cent 
of the population, was living at a dif- 
ferent location than that occupied in 
1935, a total of almost 16 million per- 
sons. As one would expect, this pro- 
portion was highest in the far west, 
22.7 per cent, and lowest in the north- 
eastern states, 7.4 per cent. The other 
two regions approached the national 
average. The south had 12.8 per cent 
of its population which had moved in 
the half decade before the 1940 
census, the north-central states, 11.4 


*Throughout this discussion the very 
small proportions of migrants from over- 
seas and those persons with migration 
status unreported are disregarded. 
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ars per cent. In all areas except the north- nly to a contiguous state, less than 
ar- east the non-whites showed sharply one-fourth further away. 

ili he whites. In the , . 
ew less mobility than \, In all regions this pattern was also 
ral region named, 1 in 12 of the non- t + f the f lati 
; ‘ s a wiavent. Whee most true o e farm population, 
a nee hain i Geen tin eine least true of the urban. Migration for 
ne — vn the once’ he pot a farmer involves more than for any 
o ulation in “ph state or community are ther Worker. He must either move a 
” sane spires nai tn tm pore considerable amount of machinery 
. there pte nei "ne in ie Renin and perhaps livestock in addition to 
wy re ’ od sal ore om the ee his household goods, or he must sell 
eh yogi : bag i: ine an ny out. Table I indicates the proportion 
” t shia y ge pop of migrants within each region who 
ve tion makes for a low proportion of meg . ; 
; moved within their own region or to 
rd migrants to the total. 
, a others. 
ir- In all regions the great majority 
50 of these migrants remained within Similar results were secured by an 
n- their area of original residence. This analysis of the migration data by 
was most true in the south and west, states and census divisions, though 
least so in the north central states. there were sharp variations within 
: Thus of all migrants 7 in 12 moved the regions and among the states, 
e- within their own state and 1 in 5 especially in regions outside the 
A- 
i- TABLE I. REGIONAL DESTINATIONS OF MIGRANTS, 1935-1940 FROM PROPORTION OF 
c. MIGRANTS WHO MOVED WITHIN REGION OR TO FouR MAJorR REGIONS, BY RURAL- 
URBAN RESIDENCE 
Per Cent Moving to 
S Rural-Urban Total 
t Residence Migrants Northeast North Central South West 
a From Northeast 
rer ee er 2,796,536 80.8 5.8 9.5 3.9 
n NE oe a Je 2,144,399 79.8 6.0 9.8 4.4 
- Rural Non-farm ........ 395,454 83.1 5.2 9.0 3.7 
. ae 127,941 88.1 4.8 5.3 1.8 
From North Central 
y ME th wa ae ena A eae Ree 5,062,942 3.1 77.1 7.0 12.8 
. | SR Fee 2,904,741 4.4 74.8 8.7 12.1 
Rural Non-farm ........ 935,961 1.5 78.3 5.6 14.6 
P Rural farm ............. 981,108 0.5 82.3 3.3 13.9 
l From South 
; ee ere er 5,617,111 3.4 TZ 82.2 Pt 
0 Ee ee 2,379,080 5.1 8.5 78.2 8.2 
l Rural Non-farm ........ 1,206,840 2.9 6.5 84.2 6.4 
) eS eae 1,646,098 ia 5.7 86.5 6.7 
| From West 
EL. <a diseiig ta waeaer we 2,258,209 1.9 5.3 4.9 87.9 
| ee are 1,467,035 2.3 5.3 5.0 87.5 
Rural Non-farm ........ 444,372 1.0 4.8 4.8 89.4 
, eee 259,785 0.4 5.3 4.0 90.3 
Source: Age of Migrants, Table 2, pp. 10-17. 
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TABLE II. MIGRATION 1935-40, WITHIN STATES, TO CONTIGUOUS STATES AND T0 
NoNn-CoNTIGUOUS STATES BY DIVISIONS 
Per Cent Moving to 
Within To Contiguous To Non-Contiguous 
Division States States States 
New Engiand ........... 76.8 11.7 11.5 
Middle Atlantic .......... 73.3 16.0 10.7 
East North Central ...... 77.8 10.2 12.0 
West North Central ...... 62.5 15.9 21.6 
South Atlantic .......... 80.6 10.7 8.7 
East South Central ...... 66.8 27.6 5.6 
West South Central ...... 73.9 11.1 15.0 
Mountain ............... 57.2 37.4 6.4 
WD io ie ie oka aw wd cika 84.9 5.0 10.1 





Source: Social Characteristics of Migrants, Table 16, pp. 66-75. 


northeast, as is evident from Table 
II. 

Clearly, with the development of 
the United States and the consider- 
able degree of opportunity for em- 
ployment in the northern seaboard 
states, these no longer furnish the 
large proportion of migrants to oth- 
er regions that they did in the nine- 
teenth century. 

But it is quite clear from these data 
that the northeastern states are not 
the migrants’ chief goal. Indeed, in 
the five years, 1935-40, the South 
gained about 84,000 population from 
the northeastern states, reversing a 
long established trend, but lost to the 
other two regions. The stake of the 
north central and western states in 
the quality and vocational compe- 
tence of the population they are re- 
ceiving from the South should be ap- 
parent from these data. 

The northeast also lost to the other 
two divisions, nearly 100,000 persons 
to the west and about 6,000 to the 
north central. The north central 
states lost heavily to the west, which 
was the only region to gain at the 


expense of all the others in the inter. 
change of migrants. This trend was 
probably accentuated during the war, 


Rural-Urban and Urban-Rural 
Migration 

Ever since it has been measured, 
and even before, the cities of the 
United States have gained by migra- 
tion from the farms. During the 
worst of the depression this trend 
slowed down considerably and in one 
year even the farm population was a 
net gainer in exchange with the ur- 
ban. In 1935-40 the previous trend 
was reestablished.* Roughly, for ev- 


*In their article, “Internal Migration in 
Peace and War” (American Sociological Re- 
view, XII, p. 31), Shryock and Eldridge of 
the Bureau of the Census state there is 
“a marked bias in the data on place of 
residence in 1935” in that “people reported 
a city as their previous residence even when 
they lived outside its corporate limits.” This 
would affect only out-migration from urban 
areas. The data on urban out-migration 
would therefore indicate “minimal propor- 
tions.” This article uses these census data 
as reported without correction for the bias 
these authors believe to exist. There is ob- 
viously no basis for correction. Even if 
representing only “minimal” numbers the 
size of the population measured would give 
the analysis attempted some value. On the 
positive side the relation of the urban-farm 
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TABLE III. 


RESIDENCE OF MIGRANTS IN 1940 By RESIDENCE IN 1935 FoR UNITED 


STATES AND REGIONS 





——— 


Percentage Distribution by 
Residence in 1940. 








Total Migrants Rural- Rural- 

Residence: 1935 (in thousands) Urban nonfarm Farm 
United States 
SE Re eae 8,895 63.7 27.1 9.2 
Rural non-farm, 1935 .......... 2,983 49.5 38.3 12.3 
Rural farm, 19386 ............... 3,015 25.4 21.4 53.2 
Northeast 
NN oa es es weg 2,144 70.1 24.7 5.2 
Rural non-farm, 1935 .......... 395 57.5 34.0 8.5 
Wewel Tamm, THOO «ow... ccccccs 128 36.8 26.8 36.4 
North Central 
Ee ree 2,905 64.0 25.9 10.1 
Rural non-farm, 1935 .......... 9386 53.0 34.0 12.9 
FF 3 eee 981 27.0 20.7 52.3 
South 
SS ere ee 2,379 58.8 29.5 11.7 
Rural non-farm, 1935 .......... 1,207 44.9 42.0 13.1 
ME TN, RO gk ck ve ences 1,646 23.1 20.5 56.4 
West 

OS Re eee 1,467 61.5 29.5 9.0 
Rural non-farm, 1935 .......... 444 47.1 41.1 11.8 
Rural farm, 19385 .............. 260 28.6 27.3 44.1 





Source: Social Characteristics of Migrants, Table 13, pp. 36-45 


ery two people who deserted the farm 
for the city, one travelled in the op- 
posite direction. With respect to the 
rural-nonfarm, the reverse was true. 
For every three villagers who mi- 
grated cityward, five urbanites left 
for rural-nonfarm localities. This is 
in part a reflection of the movement 
of the urban population to the sub- 
urbs. On this exchange the cities lost 
almost a million persons. The vil- 
lages also gained more than a quarter 
of a million persons net from the 
farms. This migration to the places 
of less than 2,500 population helped 
produce a rural-nonfarm rate of gain 





out to in-migration is within the range one 
would expect from the annual estimates of 
the movement from farms to cities and 
cities to farms published for many years by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


between 1930 and 1940 twice that of 
the nation as a whole. 


In every region, however, the 
cities as a whole retained a majority 
of those urbanites who migrated. The 
movement of city people to rural-non- 
farm territory was strongest in the 
west and south. Southern cities also 
sent the largest proportion of their 
migrants to farms, nearly one in 8. 
Cities had their greatest attraction 
for farm migrants in the northeast. 
Here a few more from the farms 
actually moved to the cities than to 
other farms. In the two northern reg- 
ions more than half the rural-non- 
farm migrants went cityward but 
this population group naturally con- 
tributed more proportionately, though 
not numerically, to the farm popula- 
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tion than did the urban. These and 
other facts are apparent from Table 
ITI. 


There is abundant evidence that 
between 1935 and 1940 when an op- 
erating farmer migrated to the city, 
he chose an urban center of less than 
100,000 population. The report on 
Economic Characteristics of Migra- 
tion presents data on both in and out 
migrants by major occupational 
groups. Less than 1,000 operating 
farmers migrated to places of over 
half a million population in this half 
decade. Somewhat more chose places 
of 100,000 to 500,000, but the farms 
gained heavily in the exchange of 
population with the large cities, so 
far as actual farm operators are con- 
cerned. The retirement of farmers to 
county seat or other familiar centers 
which happen to have 2,500 or more 
population and which are therefore 
classed as urban, is doubtless one 
important factor in this situation. 


Migration and Sex 


Studies of rural migration have 
invariably shown that females mi- 
grated a bit younger than males and 
were more likely to go to the city. 
This is confirmed by these national 
data. The ratio of males to females 
among all farm migrants was 109.8 
to 100 but among those who migrated 
to the city, there were only 92.5 males 
to 100 females. Indeed, the farm girls 
seem in 1935 to 1940 to have by- 
passed the village to a greater degree 
than previous studies of specific lo- 
calities would have led one to expect. 
Among farm migrants who went to 


rural-nonfarm territory the ratio 
was 112 males to 100 females. Among 
those farm migrants who migrated to 
other farms, this ratio rose to 118 to 
100. This same situation existed with 
respect to the rural-nonfarm mi- 
grants. Here there were 101 male mi- 
grants to every 100 females, but of 
the group which went cityward there 
were again only 92.5 males to every 
100 females. The situation here de- 
scribed nationally held with relative. 
ly slight variation in every region.‘ 
The percentages in Table III, which 
combine the sexes, vary only slightly 
throughout from being the mid-point 
between males and females. 


Foreign Born More Migratory 


The table also conceals some inter- 
esting variations between the behav- 
ior of native and the foreign born, 
whether naturalized or alien. Regard- 
less of 1935 residence, the foreign 
born were from half again to twice as 
likely as natives to migrate to urban 
centers than to go to farms or rural- 
nonfarm territory. This held true re- 
gardless of whether the move was 
within the state of 1935 residence to 
a contiguous or a non-contiguous 
state. However, of those foreign born 
who do move to farms, a majority, 
52.6 per cent, go there from cities, 
whereas among the native born, a 
majority of those moving to farms, 
53.5 per cent, come from other farms 





‘ The widest variation was in the west for 
the rural-nonfarm group. This was the only 
case where male migrants to cities exceeded 
female by 103.5 to 100 though for total 
migrants in this region the ratio was 114.5 
to 100. 
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and 12.1 per cent move from rural- 
nonfarm localities. 


Migration of Professional Workers 


An attempt was made to measure 
the drain, if any, on the rural popula- 
tion through migration to the city of 
professional and _ semi-professional 
workers. This category combines un- 
der one head all those occupations 
listed under these two terms in the 
1940 census of the Labor Force. The 
results were surprising. In every re- 
gion the rural areas received from the 
cities of over 100,000 more workers 
in these categories than migrated 
from the rural areas to these cities. 
The North Central states came near- 
er to a balance in this particular than 
did the others. In the northeast, the 
farm population as such actually re- 
ceived more professional and semi- 
professional workers than it lost by 
migration when cities of this size 
group are considered. The Census 


TABLE IV. MIGRATION OF PROFESSIONAL 


published no data with respect to 
cities of less than 100,000. It is quite 
possible that the movement of pro- 
fessional workers to the suburbs is a 
factor in this situation, though most 
of the professional service to the farm 
population operates from villages; 
that is, rural-nonfarm territory. The 
largest group of professional workers 
resident in the farm areas is the 
teachers of open country schools. 

The gain in professional workers 
accruing to the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation by migration from the cities of 
over 100,000 is in proportion to the 
over all gain of these areas from all 
urban territory noted earlier. Indeed, 
for every three professional persons 
leaving rural-nonfarm territory for 
urban, five moved in the opposite 
direction. 

The proportion these professional 
workers comprise of the total number 
of in and out migrants varies sharply 
among the regions, but by and large, 


AND SEMI-PROFESSIONAL WORKERS, 1935-40, 


TO AND FROM CITIES OF 100,000 To 500,000 FRoM AND TO RURAL-NONFARM AND FARM 


TERRITORY BY REGIONS. * 




















Region To Urban From Urban 
From Rural-Nonfarm To Rural-Nonfarm 
I PERE roo Lira cal alacaie Wiis womens 2,881 7,267 
ME 5 vis, nga ausyaeaesee 6,610 10,357 
SO Nek Tia colar one Ohana eras 6,643 9,530 
PNNIIES iid Sats Seta Si mien ne hecaisiy a aede eiweRe is oo oe 3,168 5,091 
From Rural-Farm To Rural-Farm 
TN ae cai gcace order 466 779 
DD PE os iam nce was a uekeae « 2,690 1,491 
RT ee cu ee Ln er ee eum 1,950 1,588 
MU a cust casi, Pa ark. cs ue eta ean dale eer ia 950 683 





* This table does not present the data for professional workers listed as moving to or 
from rural territory with no report as to whether they were rural-nonfarm or farm. 
Rural territory lost 2,098 additional professional persons from this source to cities of 


100,000 to 500,000 population. 


Source: Economic Characteristics of Migrants, Table 17, pp. 178-223. 
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TABLE V. MIGRATION OF PROFESSIONAL AND SEMI-PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 1935-1940 
TO AND FROM CITIES OF 500,000 AND OVER FROM AND TO RURAL-NONFARM AND FARM 


TERRITORY BY REGIONS. * 




















Region To Urban From Urban 
From Rural-Nonfarm To Rural-Nonfarm 
I I. sir Seed, ecewan dhe are 5,350 12,929 
North Central ..............cccceces 4,464 8,759 
EE ee Seekers WOR ek an wah oume 2,336 4,283 
DE Gh sus etotoseeeedséuekte een es eae 1,887 4,164 
From Rural-Farm To Rural-Farm 
SPP eee ee Te eer Tee 819 1,356 
| ar 1,480 1,116 
II lb Sik sb aete ca Ria easy. 5 wibewinn were’ 569 343 
Re Seki ag, meg bo eins it eG ule, ho ota ee 464 352 





* This table does not present the data for professional workers listed as moving to or 
from rural territory with no report as to whether they were rural non-farm or farm. 
Rural territory lost 1,969 additional professional persons from this source to cities of 


over 500,000 population. 


Source: Economic Characteristics of Migrants, Table 16, pp. 164-177. 


do not deviate greatly from the pro- 
portion of professional people in the 
total population of the groups 
concerned. 

This over all analysis of the migra- 
tion of professional workers to and 
from rural territory between 1935 
and 1940 conceals some very sharp 
differences in the behavior of the 
sexes. Women were far more numer- 
ous than men in the trek to the cities, 
especially from rural-nonfarm terri- 
tory. The reverse was true among the 


professional workers going from the 
city to village and farm. The west 
showed minor exceptions to this trend 
but quite clearly women professional 
workers feel that the city offers them 
far better opportunities than rural 
America. This is doubtless related to 
the smaller number of professions 
needed in rural territory in which 
women are represented and to the dis- 
proportionate number of women em- 
ployed in education and nursing. 
These differences can best be express- 














TABLE VI. RATIO oF MALE TO 100 FEMALE PROFESSIONAL WORKERS MIGRATING TO 
AND FROM RURAL TERRITORY, 1935-40, BY REGIONS 
Cities of over Cities of 500,000 
100,000 to 500,000 and over 
Region Rural-Nonfarm Rural-Farm Rural-Nonfarm Rural-Farm 
To From To From To From To From 
City City City City City City City City 
North East 57.3 158.9 71.3 180.2 68.7 219.1 45.2 137.0 
North Central 35.0 185.1 64.2 129.7 71.9 224.8 39.7 158.3 
South 51.3 188.0 71.0 220.5 76.4 307.6 53.5 178.8 
West .. . 113.9 169.1 49.5 90.2 128.4 187.0 90.1 122.8 





Source: Derived from Tables 16 and 17, Economic Characteristics of Migrants, pp. 
164-223. 
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ed in the ratio of males to females 
and are given in Table VI.° 


Rural-Urban Migration And 
Education ° 

Very full data are given on this 
point by the Census report on Social 
Characteristics of Migrants. Among 
the migrants, with the exception of 
three New England states and two 
others, there tends to be greater per- 
centage of males than females in 
both the lowest and the highest edu- 
cational categories, measured by the 
number of years of schooling com- 
pleted among urban and rural-non- 
farm migrants. For the rura!-farm 
group this is true of the males only. 
Ten of the southern states have a 
relatively high proportion of mi- 
grants in the lowest educational cate- 
gories. Six of the western states, six 
in the northeast and eight in the 
north central region have a relatively 
low percentage in this category. In 
three-quarters of the states the ten- 
dency is for a majority, or at least the 
largest group, of the migrants to 
urban areas to have a full high school 
education and for migrants to the 
farm to have seven or eight years of 





°It had been planned to insert here a dis- 
cussion of migration and employment. This 
is omitted because there were no significant 
differences in the migratory behavior of 
those on public work or seeking employment 
as compared with those employed, save that 
the proportion of unemployed farm males 
migrating within the state of residence or 
to contiguous states was sharply higher 
than the proportion of employed farm males 
so migrating. 

°For a detailed analysis of the data on 
this topic see this writer’s “Migration and 
Education,” Teachers College Record, Nov. 
oT Reprints on request as long as avail- 
able. 


completed schooling. There is no such 
pattern for the rural-nonfarm. 

In the main migration and educa- 
tional status tend to be directly re- 
lated to the degree that a higher pro- 
portion of the people with more edu- 
cation tend to move than of those 
with less. There are no important dif- 
ferences among urban, rural-non- 
farm, or farm groups in this particu- 
lar except that those with college ed- 
ucation in rural-farm areas, a smaller 
group than in urban or rural-non- 
farm territory, are less migratory. 
Possibly rural college graduates make 
their initial choices more carefully 
than others. Possibly also the number 
of graduates of agricultural colleges 
in farm areas account for this. 

Beyond this there is a trend for 
those in the lower educational groups 
to migrate to, or remain in, rural- 
nonfarm or farm areas. ‘hat one ex- 
planation for the migration of these 
people is economic is shown by a rank 
order correlation of plus .51* between 
the gain or loss in the population of 
the states by migration of the native 
born and the support of education per 
classroom unit. There is a tendency 
for people to move from areas where 
the level of educational support is be- 
low the national average to those 
states where it is above. The more 
progressive states, from an education- 
al point of view, cannot afford to be 
unconcerned about the general level 
of education elsewhere. Migration 
could well nulify the effects of their 
superior educational programs. 


7 Three and five-tenths times the standard 
deviation of r. 
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Migration and Age 


Age was a factor in the migration 
of persons within the United States 
between 1935 and 1940, though per- 
haps not to the degree that might be 
anticipated. As noted elsewhere, 63.7 
per cent of urban migrants moved to 
other urban communities. This, of 
course, includes suburban and other 
places of 2,500 or more population. 
When this migration of urban people 
is studied by five year groups, from 
20 to 64 years of age, a slight ten- 
dency appears for the younger adults 
to remain in cities to a greater de- 
gree than the eighteen and nineteen 
year olds and those forty-five or over. 
Thus, of the three groups of migrants 
between 20 and 34 years, between 67 
and 68 per cent moved to other urban 
locations, as did 65.2 per cent of the 
35 to 44 year olds. Above that age 
the range was from 60.2 to 62.3 per 
cent. 


There was less variation with re- 
spect to urban age groups migrating 
to rural-nonfarm communities. 
Against a national average of 27.1 
per cent who so moved, no group ex- 
ceeded a proportion of 28.4, nor fell 
below 25.6 per cent. The high group 
were those sixty-five years and over; 
the low groups from 20 to 29 years 
old. 

With respect to urban people mi- 
grating to the farm, the age factor is 
more decisive. The national average 
was 9.2 per cent of all urban mi- 
grants. The younger groups fell sig- 
nificantly below this. Only 6.4 per cent 
of the urban 25 to 29 year olds went 
to the farm and of the 30 to 34 year 


olds, 6.7 ner cent. The 20 to 24 year 
age group lost 7.2 per cent to farm. 
ing and the 35 to 44 year group, 83 
per cent. All others exceeded the na- 
tional average. Farms attracted 10.4 
per cent of the urban 18 and 19 year 
olds and of those 45 to 54. Almost one 
in eight (11.8 per cent) of the group 
55 to 64 years of age migrated to the 
farm and even 10.7 per cent of those 
over 65. From 25 to 64 years, the 
older an urban migrant, the greater 
the chance he will go to the farm. 


This tendency helps increase the 
already high average age of the adult 
farm population. Part of these older 
urban migrants may be returning to 
the environment of their youth. Some 
may always have had a yearning to 
own a piece of the good earth. Some 
may have been unable to stand the 
gaff of urban industry and sought a 
more leisurely life on small holdings. 
There are obviously interesting re- 
search problems here. Did these older 
urban migrants settle chiefly in so- 
called fringe communities? ® How do 
their farm holdings and operation 
compare with those of their neigh- 
bors? Do they participate more or 
less than their neighbors in the or- 
ganized social and economic life of 
the community? 

Quite clearly the city has a greater 
affinity for the rural-nonfarm mi- 
grant than the farm. Nationally al- 
most half such migrants (49.5 per 
cent) go to the city. This figure is 
exceeded by the 18 and 19 years olds 





* Walter Firey, Social Aspects of Land 
Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe. 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 1946. 
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(54.4 per cent) up to the 30 to 34 
year age group (49.9 per cent) and 
by those 65 years and older (51.5 per 
cent). The largest proportion, 57.7 
per cent, is that of the 20 to 24 year 
group. 

The rural-nonfarm population 
gained from the city by migration in 
every age group, though only slightly 
in the two youngest, the 18 and 19 
and 20 to 24 year olds. Elsewhere the 
rural-nonfarm gain was large, often 
two to one. Suburbanization is prob- 
ably one cause of this. 

The migration of rural-nonfarm 
residents to the farm followed the 
urban pattern. From twenty years 
and up the older a migrant the great- 
er the likelihood of a move to the 
farm. Twelve and three-tenths per 
cent was the farm’s share of the 
rural-nonfarm migrants in the latter 
half of the 1930’s. The groups from 
forty-five and up exceeded this pro- 
portion by from one to 2.1 percentage 
points. Of the 35 to 44 year olds, 11.8 
per cent went farmward. The three 
groups from 20 to 34 years of age 
ranged from 9.2 to 10.3 per cent. 

Though these percentages exceed 
those of the urban migrants to the 


farm, actually in every age group 
more urban than rural-nonfarm per- 
sons migrated to the farm. Usually 
the ratio was better than two to one. 

Among the rural-farm population 
a higher proportion of migrants in 
every age group moved to another 
farming community than went else- 
where. However, only in the ages 
from 30 to 64 did the farm population 
retain more than half the migrants. 
Among the 20 to 24 year olds three 
out of every five went either to a city 
or village. The record of the older mi- 
grants confirms the often observed 
tendency for the farmer to retire in 
village, town, or small city. The rec- 
ord of the rural farm migration is 
given in Table VII. 

It should be noted that the propor- 
tions given in this table and the pre- 
ceding discussion relate only to those 
who were migrants and to their des- 
tination, not to the proportion of each 
age group which migrated. Data on 
this point can be derived approxi- 
mately from the census by comparing 
the age data for the total population 
with the number of migrants of speci- 
fied years of age. When this is done, 
it develops that for whites and non- 











TABLE VII. RURAL-FARM OUT-MIGRATION, 1935-40, By AGE GROUPS 
Percentage of Migrants to: 

Age Group Total Number Rural- Rural- 
1935 of Migrants Urban Nonfarm Farm 

_. § Jee eee 175,806 31.2 21.4 47.4 
SI «o's -alg'v asd aveser oo 468,774 36.5 23.2 40.3 
eer eee 363,544 81.4 23.9 44.7 
| BR eee: 251,626 26.2 23.1 50.7 
ee eee 349,629 22.7 20.4 56.8 
ee ere 257,235 21.6 19.3 59.0 
ear 160,640 23.1 21.0 55.9 
i Pere e 115,171 28.7 25.4 45.9 





Source: Age of Migrants, Table 12, pp. 54-79. 
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whites alike the old and the young are 
in the main the least migratory. The 
whites of both sexes are also more 
migratory than the non-whites. For 
both races and for urban, rural-non- 
farm, and rural-farm groups the most 
migratory age is 25 to 29 years,® 
closely followed by the two age groups 
just older and just younger than this 
one. It also develops that age group 
by age group, for both sexes and for 
whites and non-whites, the rural-non- 
farm population is the most migra- 
tory. The heavy migration begins 
earlier and lasts longer. In the young- 
er age groups the rural-farm popula- 
tion is more migratory than the ur- 
ban. This is probably a function of 
the larger number of children in farm 
families. Comparably, from 45 years 
of age and up there is a tendency for 
the rural-farm migration to be pro- 
portionately higher than the urban, 
possibly because of changes in farm 


* Urban white females 20 to 24 years old 
exceed the 25 to 29 year old group slightly. 


location and retirement. Table VIII 
gives the data on these points. 


Age and Distance of Migration 

Age not only affects the likelihood 
of any individual’s migrating but also 
the distance he is prepared to travel, 
The Census distributes the number 
of persons who in 1940 were living in 
a different county than in 1935 by 
age according to the following cate. 
gories: those who moved within the 
state of original residence, those who 
had gone to a contiguous state, to a 
non-contiguous state, and those who 
had come from overseas, whether 
foreign lands or territories of the 
United States. 


The largest proportion of the last 
named, recent immigrants, settled in 
the northeast, 50.6 per cent, and in the 
cities, 82.3 per cent. In no region did 
more than 8.2 per cent go to farms 
and the national average was 4.7 per 
cent. The rest, 13 per cent, went to 








TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE OF EACH AGE GROUP MIGRATING, 1935-40 IN URBAN, RURAL- 
NONFARM AND RURAL FARM POPULATION BY SEX AND RACE 
Age Whites Non-Whites 
Group 
Rural- Rural- Rural- Rural- 
Urban nonfarm farm Urban nonfarm farm 





Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 








5 to 138 ... 11.3 11.2 17.8 178 126 123 70 74 98 96 74 173 
14 to 17 .. 86 93 146 14.7 115 108 66 82 119 100 7.7 73 
18 to 19 10.8 14.6 19.5 18.2 11.5 125 9.5 12.7 151 1385 81 865 
20 to 24 .. 16.1 19.5 245 25.4 13.0 15.8 145 165 19.9 17.3 10.0 10.0 
25 to 29 19.6 19.3 27.2 27.4 15.3 164 15.1 13.7 21.4 17.6 12.3 10.6 
30 to 34 .. 179 163 26.0 241 15.1 146 12.0 9.7 194 15.1 12.0 9.7 
35 to 44 .... 18.5 11.4 21.9 182 13.3 11.7 80 66 17.4 119 111 84 
45 to 54 8.9 8.0 17.0 13.5 10.7 90 56 51 186 85 87 68 
55 to 64 .... 6.7 7.1 18.0 116 87 71 44 47 96 65 7.0 5.4 
65 and over 61 68 96 93 61 58 41 #42 64 48 53 46 

Source: Derived from Tables 12-12b, Age of Migrants, pp. 54-115. Percentage based 


on estimates 1935 population. 
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rural-nonfarm Communities. 1° 
Among these immigrants the leading 
age group was that of the 35 to 44 
year olds, closely followed by the 25 
to 29 year old group. 

Within the United States, as a gen- 
eral rule, younger adults moved fur- 
ther than older ones, except in the 
South, but moves within a state were 
more frequent than those outside a 
state except in the West. In this reg- 
ion more males moved to non-con- 
tiguous states than made either of 
the other changes. Even among the 
females the proportion moving to 
non-contiguous states exceeded con- 
siderably those who moved to neigh- 
boring states. This is doubtless be- 
cause the West as defined by the 
Census covers the fourteen states 
comprising the Pacific and Mountain 
census divisions. The pull of the 
former on the population of the latter 
is well known and is quite clear from 
an analysis of the migration data 
published in the 1940 Census of 
Population. 


Farm migrants were most likely, 
urban migrants least likely, to con- 
fine their moves within the state of 
original residence, regardless of age. 
Farm males moved further than fe- 
males. This was even more true of 
urban males, with the rural-nonfarm 
group falling in between. The most 
mobile age groups for all classes of 
population and regions were the two 
between 20 and 29 years of age. Space 





“For a further analysis of the data on 
immigrants see the writer’s, “Immigrants to 
the United States, 1935-40,” American 
Sociological Review, Feb. 1948. 


limitations prevent a detailed tabu- 
lar presentation of these data. The 
census reports go into great detail 
with respect to the age characteristics 
of migrants. 


The Story Since 1940 


It is of course well known that one 
of the effects of World War II was 
an unprecedented amount of move- 
ment within the nation, even among 
the civilian population. The Census 
has made some attempt to measure 
this on the basis of a two per cent 
sample.'! The Census warns that this 
data is not completely comparable 
with the 1935-40 results because of 
the longer period covered. 

Over the period of 1940-46, 19.5 
million persons changed their county 
of residence, 14.6 per cent of the 
population estimated for February, 
1946. Slightly over one-quarter of 
these migrants moved in the six 
months following VJ Day. Of this 
huge number of civilian migrants 
only 6.1 per cent had returned to the 
county of their residence in April, 
1940. On the other hand, of the 4.01 
million veterans returning from 
abroad who had gone overseas after 
April, 1940, four-fifths returned to 
the county and almost nine-tex.ths to 





"Cf. especially released Internal Migra- 
tion in the United States, Series P-S, No. 
11, Internal Migration in the United States; 
April, 1940 to February, 1946, December 26, 
1946; and Series P-S, No. 14, Migration of 
Families in the United States; April, 1940 
to February, 1946, December 26, 1946; and 
Series P-S, No. 17, Postwar Migration and 
its Causes in the United States: August, 
1945 to October, 1946; February 14, 
1947. Migration in the United States—Au- 
gust, 1946. Population Series No. 24, June 6, 
1947. 
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the state, of 1940 residence. As be- 
tween VJ Day and October, 1946, 10.7 
million persons migrated, 15 per cent 
of them veterans. Slightly over half 
of these moves, for both veterans and 
non-veterans, were within a state; 
the balance to other states. Half of 
the male veteran moves were made to 
take a job; one-quarter of the non- 
veteran. Of the non-veterans, one- 


half moved because the head of the 
family had. Other chief reasons for 
migration were housing problems and 
to look for work. 

So far as comparable, the trends in 
migration by age and distance of the 
move, the only data presented, follow 
quite closely those discussed in this 
article, despite the larger total 
volume. 





Consumption Patterns of Cotton-Farm Families and an 


Agricultural Program for the South * 
By Dorothy Dickinst+ 
ABSTRACT 


Consumption studies of cotton-farm families show that at low income levels 
these families keep family expenses within their low incomes. Families on 
similar incomes and composition in other areas and types of farming spend 
much more than their current incomes. However, at moderate and high income 
levels, cotton-farm families spend very much as do other families. The low in- 
come cotton-farm family has adjusted its consumption to low income. Since 
this is so, effective agricultural programs must not be limited to plans for ad- 
justment in production. Plans for improving health, plans for better schools, 
and plans for stimulating desire for more adequate goods and services must 
also be included. 

Consumption studies show that cotton-farm families produce more food for 
home consumption than families of similar composition and income in other 
areas and types of farming, but are more poorly housed. Such data are impor- 
tant in agricultural planning. 

Consumption studies make available data which can serve as a basis for 
working out minimum family budgets. Such budgets should serve as a basis 


for determining minimum sized efficient farms. 


Consumption patterns of cotton- 
farm families are important back- 
ground data for planning effective 
agricultural programs for the South. 
They show, in the first place, how 


* Contribution from the Department of 
Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Missis- 
sippi. Published with the approval of the 
director. Paper No. 142, New Series, April 
7, 1947. 

Thanks are due Mr. C. R. Sayre, Superin- 
tendent of the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss., for suggestions in 
revising the manuscript. 

+ Mississippi State College. 


cotton-farm families at various in- 
come levels spend their incomes. How 
income is spent at these levels gives 
a basis for predicting the number of 
workers in nonagricultural pursuits 
which a more efficient system of agri- 
culture could support. It also indi- 
cates some of the difficulties that will 
be encountered in moving low-income 
families into higher income groups. 
In the second place, consumption 
patterns of cotton-farm families show 
the kind and amount of goods fur- 
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nished the family by the farm. Such 
information is needed in agricultural 
planning. 

In the third place, consumption 
patterns of cotton-farm families are 
necessary data for working out min- 
imum family budgets. Such budgets 
are essential in determining mini- 
mum-sized efficient farms. 

Consumption patterns of cotton- 
farm families at different income 
levels are best understood only when 
compared with consumption patterns 
of other farm families of similar com- 
position. For this reason, expenditure 
data obtained from cotton-farm fam- 
ilies and from four other types of 
farm families included in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study will be used 
as a basis for most of the discussion 
of this article. 


TABLE I. 


Expenditures for Family Living By 
Cotton and Other Farm Families 
In Table I, the average expenditure 

for family living of five groups of 
white farm families in four income 
classes are compared. All are fam- 
ilies with husband and wife and eith- 
er one or two children under 16 years 
of age. All are farm operator fam- 
ilies (sharecroppers were not classi- 
fied as farm operators in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study from which 
these data were taken). The first 
group of families are cotton-farm 
families from Georgia and Mississip- 
pi; the second, dairy-farm families 
from Michigan and Wisconsin; the 
third, wheat-farm families from 
North Dakota and Kansas; the 
fourth, livestock - and - small - grain- 
farm families from Colorado, Mon- 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY LIVING AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL INCOME 


WHICH WAS MONEY INCOME FOR WHITE FARM OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRY-, WHEAT-, 
LIVESTOCK-, AND FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR TWO CHIL- 
DREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN INCOME CLASSES OF $750 To $999, $1,500 To $1,749, 
$2,500 To $2,999, AND $4,000 To $4,999 DURING 1935-36.* 





Income classes 





$750-$999 


$1500-$1749 


$2500-$2999 $4000-$4999 





Type of farming Propor- 


group Expendi- 


tion of Expendi- tion of 


Propor- 
Expendi- tion of 


Propor- 
Expendi-_ tion of 


Propor- 





tures for total tures for total tures for total tures for _ total 
family income family income family income family income 
living money living money living money living money 
Cotton-farm families 
(Miss. and Ga.) ..... $427*** 53 $811 68 $1445 80 $2199 86 
Dairy-farm families 
(Mich. and Wis.) ... 577 58 772 67 1322 83 se oe 
Wheat-farm families 
(N. Dak. and Kan.) .. 706 50 882 70 1199 76 oe oe 
Livestock-farm families 
(Colo., Mont., and 
2 3° eee 714 55 887 74 1366 80 oe oe 
Fruit-farm families 
Sk are 834 71 1172 81 1740 86 2261 93 





* Day Monroe, et al., Family Income and Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases Study, 


Mise. Pub. No. 465, U.S.D.A.), pp. 207-266. 


** No schedules secured. 


*** White cropper, Negro operator, and Negro cropper families in the same category 


spent $417, $402, and $408, respectively. 
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tana, and South Dakota; and the fifth, 
fruit-farm families from California. 
(Negro operator and sharecropper 
families and white sharecropper fam- 
ilies of Georgia and Mississippi are 
not included in this comparison, since 
there were no families except in the 
first income class.) 

As will be noted in Table I, at an 
income level of $750 to $999, cotton- 
farm families spent considerably less 
cash for family living than did the 
other types of farm families. 

They spent $150 less than dairy- 
farm families, $279 less than wheat- 
farm families, $287 less than live- 
stock-farm families, and $407 less 
than fruit-farm families. But at mod- 
erate and higher income levels, cot- 
ton-farm families behaved very much 
as did other families. At an income 
level of $2,500 to $2,999, they aver- 
aged $1,445 for family living; live- 
stock-farm families averaged $1,366; 
dairy-farm families, ~$1,322; and 
wheat-farm families, $1,199. Fruit- 
farm families in this income level 
averaged $1,740, but more of their 
income was in the form of money, 
less in form of nonmoney items. At 
all income levels, fruit-farm families 
spent more cash for family living 
than did the other four types of farm 
families. However, at the $4,000 to 
$4,999 level they averaged only $65 
more than cotton-farm families. 

In Table II, average expenditures 
for four groups of goods and services 
are shown for cotton—and other 
types of farm families in two income 
classes. Cotton-farm families in the 
$750 to $999 income class spent $90 
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for clothing. In the $2,500 to $2,999 
income class, they spent $251, or 
about three times more. Dairy., 
wheat-, livestock-, and fruit-farm 
families in these two income classes 
did not show nearly as great differ. 
ence in expenditure for clothing. Ip 
expenditures for auto, furniture, and 
recreation, the situation was about 
the same—comparatively low expend- 
itures for the cotton group at the 
lower income level, comparatively 
high expenditures for the cotton 
group at the higher income level. The 
Cotton South will spend large 
amounts for consumers goods, given 
the ability to pay. It behooves the 
nation, as well as the South, to raise 
income levels of cotton-farm families. 
This means creating a more efficient 
system of agriculture and training 
members of farm families not needed 
in such a system to do other kinds of 
work. 

Cotton-farm families accustomed to 
a family income of $850 and finding 
themselves with an income of $2,850 
would not immediately spend for 
family living as those accustomed to 
a $2,500 to $2,999 income level. How- 
ever, in the long run, the majority 
would. Consumption studies of cot- 
ton-farm families not only show that 
cotton families are as responsive, if 
not more so, to changes in income as 
are other farm families. They also 
show that there is a large segment of 
low-income families who have ad- 
justed their consumption patterns to 
their low incomes. 


In Table III, the value of consump- 
tion and average net surplus or de- 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY LIVING FOR SPECIFIED GROUPS OF GOODS 


TABLE II. 
AND SERVICES OF WHITE FARM OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRY-, WHEAT-, LIVESTOCK-, AND 


FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR TWO CHILDREN UNDER 16 
YEARS OF AGE IN INCOME CLASSES OF $750 To $999, AND $2500 To $2999 DURING 





1935-36.* 





Income class $750-$999 


Income class $2500-$2999 





Expenditures for 


Expenditures for 








Type of farming group Auto and Auto and 
— = Fu apne ™ Clothing other Furniture 
pune porta- ais aay mm be A _ Recreation 
care tion ment care tion ment 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Cotton-farm families 
(Miss. and Ga.) 2 56 29 17 251 359 79 89 
Dairy-farm families 
(Mich. and Wis.) ..... 89 75 24 12 156 290 52 77 
Wheat-farm families 
(N. Dak. and Kan.) .. 105 100 27 32 168 80 57 36 
Livestock-farm families 
(Colo., Mont., and 
Sree 119 69 30 27 147 182 49 45 
Fruit-farm families 
(Calif. ) 122 97 34 27 250 298 93 80 





* Day Monroe, et. al., Family Income and Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases Study, 


Mise. Pub. No. 465, U.S.D.A.), pp. 244-269. 


ficit of cotton-, dairy-, wheat-, live- 
stock-, and fruit-farm families of 
husband, and wife and one or two 
children under 16 years with $750 to 
$999 incomes included in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study are given. 
Even though the income and family 
composition of the cotton-farm fam- 
ilies were similar to these other four 
groups of farm families, their con- 
sumption patterns were different. The 
other four groups spent in cash for 
family living from 40 to 70 per cent 
more than did the cotton-farm group. 
Cotton-farm families showed a net 
surplus of $40.1 Families in each of 
the other four groups showed a net 
deficit.' The dairy group had an aver- 





‘In determining whether a family had a 
surplus or deficit, items representing an 
increase in assets and those representing 
a decrease in liability were added; from this 
total were substracted the sums of the de- 


age deficit of $62; the other three 
groups an average deficit of $217 to 
$257. 

Similar differences in consumption 
patterns of cotton- and other farm 
families were observed in families in 
the $250 to $499 income class, and in 
families of the $500 to $749 income 
class. In the income class of $250 to 
$499, white cotton-farm operator 
families spent $190 in cash for fam- 





crease in assets and the increase in liabili- 
ties. If the former sum was greater, a sur- 
plus was attained by the family; if the lat- 
ter sum was greater, a deficit was incur- 
red. Changes in assets and liabilities for the 
most part included only those resulting from 
actual money transactions; however, a non- 
mceney item representing the net increase or 
decrease in value of crops stored for sale 
and of livestock owned was included with 
business investments in addition to the 
money items. Changes in value of property 
due to damage, depreciation; or to rise and 
fall in market prices where no sale had oc- 
curred were excluded. 
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TABLE III. VALUE OF CONSUMPTION 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


AND SURPLUS OR DEFICIT OF WHITE FARY 


OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRY-, WHEAT-, LIVESTOCK-, AND FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH 











HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR TWO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE I 
$999 INCOME CLASS, 1935-36.* ee 
AVERAGE 
Expense 
Type of farming group Number Total Net Non-money Value of for Net sur- Persons 
of family money income consump- family plus or per 
families income income tion living deficit family 
Dollars Dollars 
a a on Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
(Miss. and Ga.) ........ 59 873 465 408 835 427 +40 8.47 
Dairy-farm families 
(Mich. and Wis.) ....... 45 873 507 366 943 577 —62 3.48 
Wheat-farm families 
(N.Dak. and Kan.) 67 872 439 433 1139 706 —257 3.63 
Livestock-farm families 
(Colo.,Mont.,&S.Dak.) 2 878 481 397 =1111 714 —223 3.42 
Fruit-farm families 
ot ee 30 859 606 253 1087 834 —217 3.45 





* Day Monroe, et al., Family Income an 
Mise. Pub. No. 465, U.S.D.A.), pp. 207-22 


ily living and averaged a deficit of 
$43. Families in the other four groups 
spent an average of $570 to $754 in 
cash for family living and had an 
average deficit of from $508 to $562. 

When one considers that Negro op- 
erator and sharecropper families and 
white sharecropper families are also 
in the group of low-income cotton- 
farm families who have adjusted 
their consumption patterns to low in- 
comes, one realizes the size of the 
problem with which agricultural 
planners must cope. (For example, 
in the $250 to $499 income class of 
families with husband, wife, and one 
or two children under 16 years, ex- 
penditures for family living by white 
sharecropper families was $179; by 
Negro operator families, $200; and 
by Negro. sharecropper families, 
$184. Net deficits for the three groups 
averaged $19, $1, and $1, respect- 
ively.) 

How could cotton-farm families 


d Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases Study, 
6. 


get along better on low incomes than 
these other groups of farm families? 
As families receiving relief during 
the year were excluded from this 
study of consumption, the low-income 
groups described consisted of fam- 
ilies that lived within their incomes 
without assistance from welfare 
agencies, and those that were able to 
maintain higher levels of consump- 
tion by decreasing assets or increas- 
ing liabilities. Most of the low-income 
cotton families fell in the first cate- 
gory, most of the low-income dairy-, 
wheat-, livestock-, and fruit-farm 
families fell in the second category. 

The net income received during the 
year by the low-income cotton-farm 
families was about the same as, or a 
little below, amounts received in the 
past or expected in the future. Low 
income was a chronic occurrence for 
them. They must restrict consump- 
tion to a low level of income, since 
they did not have the resources to 
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provide a level of living beyond cur- 
rent receipts. 

In the low-income dairy-, wheat-, 
livestock-, and fruit-farm group were 
many accustomed to higher incomes. 
Because of temporary reversals or 
large farm operating expenses, their 
incomes were unusually low during 
the report year. However, they con- 
tinued to maintain their usual level 
of living by drawing upon savings or 
using credit. They were temporarily 
low-income families. Cotton families 
were perpetually low-income families. 

It is important in developing an 
agricultural program for the South to 
take into consideration the large 
group of chronically low-consumption 
cotton-farm families—the large 
group of cotton-farm families who 
have a tradition of poverty. The farm 
operator and homemaker in such fam- 
ilies are practically always farm 
reared, usually on cotton farms where 
consumption had been even less; on 
cotton farms where food had been 
produced, but not in adequate 
amounts of various kinds; on cotton 
farms where there had been too little 
cash to purchase medical care really 
needed; on cotton farms where the 
child’s labor was important; on cotton 
farms where one learned to “get by” 
on little; on cotton farms where one 
worked from sunup to sundown dt- 
ing “chopping” and “picking” but 
just “rocked” and “rested” a good 
part of the year. 

All agricultural plans for the 
South provide for some of the low- 
consumption farm families to remain 
on cotton farms, others to shift into 


other types of farm production, and 
others into nonagricultural work. 
There will be three main problems in 
bringing this about; the first two are 
often mentioned, but not as frequent- 
ly as the third. It is none the less im- 
portant. These problems are: (1) 
More persons in low-consumption 
families suffer from poor health and 
hence, do not feel like trying some- 
thing new and challenging. (2) More 
persons in low-consumption families 
have little formal education, lack 
skills. (3) Members of low-consump- 
tion families, because of limited ex- 
posure to higher levels of consump- 
tion frequently lack the incentive, or 
the desire for higher levels of living. 

More persons in low-consumption 
families suffer from poor health be- 
cause there is not income sufficient 
for proper medical care, for a bal- 
anced diet, for decent housing. A 
number of studies could be cited 
which show poorer health of mem- 
bers of low-income families. One is 
the National Health Survey made by 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice in 1935-36. In this study, fami- 
lies on relief averaged 17.4 days of 
sickness per family member per year ; 
families not on relief but with in- 
comes under $1,000 a year averaged 
10.9 days of sickness per family mem- 
ber per year; families with incomes of 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year averaged 6.5 
days of sickness per family member 
per year. 

More persons in low-consumption 
families have little formal education, 
lack skills because due to inadequate 
funds they are forced out of school or 
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prevented from taking vocational 
training. When family incomes are 
low, even small earnings from un- 
skilled labor are of prime importance. 

Adequate medical care, more 
schooling, and more and better voca- 
tional training must be given to mem- 
bers of low-consumption farm fam- 
ilies. Also, members of low-consump- 
tion families must have more direct 
contact with higher consumption 
levels. They must desire goods and 
services that only higher incomes can 
purchase. It may be that home econ- 
omists of the South should give more 
emphasis in their teaching programs 
to stepping up to the next level of 
consumption; perhaps less emphasis 
on managing on what one has. Home 
economists might well teach, “‘Decide 
what you want then plan to earn in- 
come to get it,” rather than “Take 
what you have and make what you 
want out of it.” 

Any shift from cotton to other 
types of farming or to industry will 
change the rhythm of life of the fam- 
ily. The cotton farm furnishes a very 
different set of stimuli from the dairy 
or livestock farm or from industry. 
For example, on a dairy farm, milk- 
ing must go on every day in the year. 
One may have more to consume from 
receipts from a dairy farm than from 
a cotton farm, but one may prefer 
added leisure to electricity and a 
bathroom with running water, espe- 
cially if all of one’s associates use 
kerosene lamps, wash bowls, and slop 


jars. In fact, on the indifference 


curves of these families, 1,000 hours 
of leisure, 1 kerosene lamp, 1 slop jar, 


and 1 wash bowl may be just as gat. 
isfactory as 100 hours of leisure, eles. 
tricity, and a bathroom. 

The problem of the large group of 
low-consumption families in the Cot. 
ton South is the basic one that must 
be solved. There is no one way ty 
solve it. 


Goods and Services Furnished To 
The Cotton- and Other Farm 
Families by the Farm 


Consumption patterns of cotton. 
farm families also show kinds and 
«mounts of goods furnished by the 
farm. Such data are important in ag. 
ricultural planning. Programs for 
home production will not work if they 
vary too greatly from the habits of a 
people. 

As will be noted in Table IV, cot- 
ton-farm families produced more 
food for the family than did the other 
types of farm families. In the $750 to 
$999 income class, the value of the 
food they produced was $326. (Farm- 
furnished foods were valued at local 
retail selling price.) That produced 
by the other groups averaged from 
$141 to $271. In the $2,500 to $2,999 
income class, cotton farmers produc- 
ed on an average $331 worth of food. 
The other four groups averaged from 
$101 to $283. 

Values of food produced for the 
family by white sharecropper, Negro 
operator, and Negro sharecropper 
families in the $750 to $999 income 
class and of husband, wife, and one 
or two children under 16 years were 
$385, $242, and $285, respectively. 
The difference in food production 
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found in whites and Negroes in the 
$750 to $999 income class with hus- 
band, wife, and one or two children 
under 16 years was found in families 
of other types and in other income 
classes. 

Since the growing season in the 
South is long and since the farm 
family (especially the white farm 
family) has the tradition of home 
food production, it would seem that 
agricultural plans might well provide 
for production of much of the protec- 
tive food needed by the family. Such 
plans if backed by strong educational 
programs, are likely to meet with suc- 
cess, especially so if families not hav- 
ing facilities for production of es- 
sential foods, such as milk and meat, 
are loaned money at low interest rates 
to purchase same. This is especially 
important for Negro families. It has 
been the experience of the Farmers 
Home Administration that when Neg- 
ro families are shown what and how 
to produce, and creait for purchasing 
facilities needed is made available, 
they are as responsive, if not more so, 
than white families of similar eco- 
nomic status. 

Agricultural planners in the South 
also need information on the value of 
the family’s housing furnished by the 
farm. Why do cotton-farm families 
in the same income class and of sim- 
ilar composition live in poorer houses 
than other types of farmers? One re- 
ply is, of course: Large number of 
Negroes and of croppers; and this is 
true. These groups were found to 
have lower housing values than white 
operators. However, white cotton- 


farm operator families resided in 
houses of less value than did dairy-, 
wheat-, livestock-, and fruit-farm op- 
erator families. The question may be 
asked again here: “And was not this 
difference also due to a difference in 
tenancy?” The reply is: “No, at least, 
not altogether.” Wheat-farm operat- 
ors in the $750 to $999 income class 
had housing values of $135; cotton- 
farm operators had values of $47; yet 
proportions of owners included in the 
two groups was practically the 
same.” 

Nor was the difference in housing 
values between the cotton and other 
four types of farm operators due al- 
together to climate. The fruit-grower 
family of California, even though in 
as mild climate as the cotton-grower 
family of Georgia and Mississippi, 
had housing values more nearly re- 
sembling other farms.* Perhaps low 
housing values are a concomitant of 
perpetually low-income cotton-farm 
families. 





* Fifty percent of the cotton-farm families 
in the $750 to $999 income class and 73 per- 
cent in the $2,500 to $2,999 income class 
owned their farms. The proportions of the 
other four groups were 51 and 91 for wheat 
farms; 64 and 100 for dairy farms; 79 and 
92 for livestock farms; and 90 and 92 for 
fruit farms. Hazel Kyrk, et al., Family 
Housing and Facilities, (Consumer Pur- 
chases Study, Misc. Pub. No. 399, U.S.D.A.), 


p. 8. 

*The question may well be asked if the 
findings would have been different if an- 
other type of family group had been selected 
and the reply is “no.” For example, values 
of houses of cotton-, fruit-, livestock-, dairy-, 
and wheat-farm families of husband and 
wife only in income class of $500 to $749 
ranged from $54 for Georgia and Mississip- 
pi cotton-farm families to $140 for Califor- 
nia fruit-farm families. At low income levels, 
— housing values were invariably 
ow. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE VALUE OF FARM FURNISHED CONSUMPTION AS DISTRIBUTED AMONG 
MAJOR GROUPS OF GOODS AND SERVICES OF WHITE FARM OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRy- 
WHEAT-, LIVESTOCK-, AND FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE oR 
TWO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN INCOME CLASSES OF $750 TO $999 anp 
$2,500 To $2,999 DURING 1935-36*. 


Income class $750 to $999 





Income class $2,500 to $2,999 





Value farm furnished consumption Value farm furnished consumption 





Type of farming groups 


House- House- 
hold hold 

Food Housing** Opera- Total Food Housing** pera- Total 
tion*** tion*** 





Dollars Dollazve Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Cotton-farm families 


CReree. Oe GO.) . wi ccc eves 326 47 35 408 331 190 31 552 
Dairy-farm families 

(Mich. and Wis.) .......... 183 155 28 366 198 209 39 446 
Wheat-farm families 

(N.Dak. and Kan.) ........ 282 135 16 433 283 268 94 645 
Livestock-farm families 

(Colo.,Mont.,&S.Dak.) ...... 271 93 33 397 243 134 36 512 


Fruit-farm families 


(Calif.) 253 101 281 11 393 


. 131 112 10 





* Day Monroe, et al., Family Income and Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases 
Study, Mise. Pub. No. 365, U.S.D.A.), pp. 207-226. 

** Value of occupancy of the dwelling of an owned or rented farm. Rental] value 
was computed from the estimated replacement value by taking account of the age of tie 
house and the family’s estimate of its remaining years of usefulness. For owners, 
rental value was derived by applying to the depreciated replacement value of the 
dwelling (as computed above) a percentage that represented estimates of interest, 
taxes, depreciation and a reasonable return from money invested; for renters, these 
items and, in addition, repairs and insurance. Repairs and insurance were not estimated 
for owning families because the actual amounts spent for these purposes were ascer- 





tained. 


***Includes farm furnished fuel, ice, and non-food products, such as wool, tobacco, 


and feathers. 


****White cropper, Negro operator, and Negro cropper families in this same category 
had values of housing of $43, $36, and $28, respectively. 


An efficient system of agriculture 
would give farmers more income with 
which to purchase better housing for 
themselves and their tenants. It 
would release workers for house 
building and repairs, for manufacture 
of materials for same. It would leave 
vacant the most substandard houses 
in the open country, perhaps making 
available some extra material for 
house repairs. 

There must be desire as well as 
ability to pay for better housing on 
the part of the cotton-farm family. A 


family who really wants good housing 
can make its house better at little or 
no cash expense. Men and boys in 
low-income families, because of low 
physical stamina, often lack the added 
energy required to make simple re- 
pairs or develop necessary skills. It 
takes energy as well as skill to make 
repairs and improvements that may 
spell the difference between good and 
poor housing. Then, too, members of 
low-income families have all too little 
direct exposure to good housing. They 
need to visit families with better 
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oy houses, to get acquainted with house- budgets. Techniques have been de- 
E OR hold comforts and conveniences. veloped by a technical advisory com- 
AND Good houses within ability to pay mittee of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
— must be made available to cotton- tistics in cooperation with members 
= farm families. Cotton-farm families of the Bureau staff, using data from 
= at low income levels now spend for consumption studies of city workers’ 

clothing very much as do other farm families to determine where the mini- 
= families in the same income classes. mum shall be set on the demand curve 
lars There is a supply of attractive low for specified goods and_ services.* 
59 cost clothing in nearby towns. Cotton- These same techniques could be used 
farm families at low income levels do with data from consumption studies 
46 not live in nearly as good houses as of cotton-farm families. Minimum 
45 do other farm families in the same budgets for farm families should 
12 income classes. There needs to be a_ gerveasa basis for determining mini- 
supply of comfortable low cost houses mum sized efficient farms. Product- 
93 near at hand. ion plans should be made so that 
ses Consumption Patterns as a Basis For ™nimum budgets can be attainable. 
' Minimum Family Budgets a 
due : . . ‘City Worker’s Family Budget. 34 Cities 
the Consumption studies make avail- oF the United States, Spring 1946, Summer 
the able data which can serve as a basis ~~, u. ." Dept. or ry enw 7 Vital 
st, for working out minimum family ae 1947” ee ee ee ee 
ese 
ted 
er 
c0, The Social Processes and Mechanization of Southern 
ry Agricultural Systems* 
By Alvin L. Bertrand} 
in 
> ABSTRACT 
in The historical fact setting the stage for this analysis is that planters of the 
South generally ignored agricultural machinery many years after mechani- 
OW zation had become common in the North and West. Pecple connected with the 
led southern plantation system were divided into distinct classes, with ownership 
of land concentrated in the upper class and vertical mobility up the agricul- 
re- tural ladder virtually impossible for the masses. Because of this, in 1930, class 
It struggle was imminent and precipitated the change to technology. 
Two developments bear primary causal relations to the advent of machines 
ke on southern fields. The plantation system has or is changing to technology as a 
ay result of social processes set in motion by the unionization of agricultural 
laborers and strengthened by landlord adjustments to the AAA program. The 
nd situation was brought to a climax through the mass abandonment of the 
of fields by the workers during World War II. 
le 
ay _* This paper was prepared as partial ful- author gratefully acknowledges his many 
or fillment of the requirements in Professor T. helpful suggestions and criticisms. 
Lynn Smith’s Rural Sociology Seminar. The + Louisiana State University. 
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Introduction 

Much literature of late has been 
devoted to the general theme of “me- 
chanization” in the South, with the 
plantation belt coming in for particu- 
lar reference. These studies, as a rule, 
have been confined to the factual es- 
tablishment of the phenomenal in- 
crease of machines on southern fields 
since 1930.' Seemingly, social scien- 
tists have been too absorbed in the 
duty of chronicling this trend to in- 
dulge in more abstract analyses. At 
any rate, inventories of both the pop- 
ular and scientific treatments of this 
subject reveal a conspicuous neglect 
by authors to construct a theoretical 
framework or, in other words, to 
analyze the role of the social processes 
in bringing about the change. This 
paper is an effort in that direction. 

The terminology and concepts em- 
ployed are the ones more or less com- 
monly accepted.? Illustrations are 


* For some late studies of this nature con- 
sult: Arthur Raper, “Role of Agricultural 
Technology in Southern Social Change,” 
Social Forces, XXV (1946), 21; and Rupert 
B. Vance, All These People (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press 
1946), pp. 192-212. 

* Basically the social processes are con- 
sidered as coming about from the inter- 
action of individuals and groups. It has been 
pointed out that there are only two funda- 
mental forms of such interaction, opposition 
and cooperation, and that other processes 
derive from them. Opposition can be divided 
into either competition or conflict and 
broadly defined as a struggle against an- 
other or others for a good, goal, or value. 
Cooperation, on the other hand, is set forth 
as a joint striving for the above ends and 
may involve the combination of unlike ef- 
fort as illustrated in the division of labor. 
Differentiation is designated as a type of 
cooperation which involves a division of 
social labor in terms of roles and status. 
Accommodation, compromise, toleration, or 
any other basis for working agreements be- 
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taken only from the Southern Planta. 
tion System for two reasons.* In the 
first place, the clear-cut identity of 
this system expedites analysis. Sec. 
ondly, it is in these areas that the 
greatest change of this nature has 
and is taking place. 


Historical Background 


It is common knowledge that the 
social structure of the Southern Plan. 
tation System had taken on more ri.- 
gidity very soon after the Civil War. 
This makes it seem reasonable to as. 
sume that these “crystallized mores” 
were shed only when social processes 
were set in motion which altered or 
destroyed some social institutions 
and founded others. We propose to 
examine the contemporary scene, 
first to find out what developments 





tween contending groups or individuals, 
comes out of conflict. From conflict and 
differentiation emerges the process called 
stratification. This process is closely related 
to accommodation and involves the forma- 
tion of society into caste, class, or orders of 
status. Assimilation, or the merging of di- 
vergent groups into new and homogeneous 
associations, generally arises out of compe- 
tition, conflict, and cooperation. Actually as 
the above definitions imply, the social pro- 
cesses are just another way of describing 
social functions and of looking at funda- 
mental cultural phases of familial, eco- 
nomic, political, and other social activities. 
For a detailed discussion see: Kimball 
Young, Sociology (New York: American 
Book Co., 1942), pp 643-867. 

* The term “plantation system” is used to 
denote a system which is essentially char- 
acterized by concentration of landowner- 
ship, centralized control of a large force of 
laborers, specialization by enterprise or the 
“one-crop system,” rigid supervision, and 
specialization by task. A plantation proper 
is a tract farmed by an owner or manager 
arbitrarily limited to a certain minimum 
number of resident families or cultivated 
acreage or both. See T. Lynn Smith, Soci- 
ology of Rural Life (Rev. Ed., New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1946), pp. 308-309. 
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were responsible for the departure 
from established practices; and sec- 
ond, to review insofar as is possible 
the evolving social fabric in terms of 
a theoretical framework designed to 
show the causal relation between this 
behavior and the introduction of tech- 
nology to the fields. Obviously many 
variant patterns in specific areas and 
special cases will have to be over- 
looked for the sake of brevity. This 
fact, however, does not detract from 
the value of the study and it should 
serve the purpose of stimulating fur- 
ther investigation. 

The historical fact setting the 
stage for this treatment is that plant- 
ers of the South generally ignored 
agricultural machinery many years 
after mechanization had become 
common in the North.‘ This lag was 
related to several factors. Slavery was 
one of the more important reasons 
why the early South did not look to 
technology. The Southern planter of 
that time was so fully occupied with 
both slave management and the de- 
fense of slavery that he had little 
time to think of or experiment with 
new machinery. 

Immigration differentials during 
the latter part of the 19th century 
give a clue to another reason why the 
South lagged behind the North and 
West in the use of machines. Land- 
hungry migrants with little cash but 





*Almon E. Parkins, The South, Its Eco- 
nomic and Geographic Development (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1938), p. 
237. For statistical proof see: O. E. Baker, 
A Graphic Summary of Farm Machinery, 
Facilities, Roads, and Expenditures, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 264, (Washington, 1937). 


new ideas and tools did not find a 
welcome in the comparatively popu- 
lated, socially stratified and cultural- 
ly static South. Consequently, agricul- 
tural technology at the production 
level did not advance far beyond the 
limited knowledge brought over by 
the first settlers of this region. 

A third reason why the South over- 
looked mechanization is found in the 
so-called “factory” system of the 
plantations. Agricultural endeavors, 
under this system, are characterized 
by non-laboring and oft-times non- 
resident entrepreneurs. It is not dif- 
ficult to see how a non-laboring farm 
operator or owner might be slow to 
experiment with and adopt innova- 
tions which did not affect his per- 
sonal comfort or well-being. 

Ogburn’s point that an important 
factor restricting the use of an in- 
vention ‘s the existence of a substi- 
tute which is available at a lower 
price or which is simpler or more 
workable suggests a fourth reason. 
The presence of an abundant supply 
of labor undoubtedly retarded the 
adoption of machinery. 


Traditional Interactional Patterns 

It is necessary to give a brief his- 
tory of the plantation system in order 
to bring out the basic interactional 
patterns which characterized it until 
the early 1930’s. 

Emerging from the devastation of 
the Civil War, southern landowners 
were faced with the problem of get- 
ting their lands into production 


° William F. Ogburn, The Social Effects 
of Aviation (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1946), p. 64. 
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again. At the same time many former 
slaves were finding their new free- 
dom woefully lacking in the essentials 
of food and shelter. It was inevitable 
that the two come to some kind of a 
working agreement. The system of 
sharecropping® which evolved, fol- 
lowing a brief trial of wage labor, 
has been attributed to both the scar- 
city of money and a disapproval on 
the part of the planters to the paying 
of cash wages. T. Lynn Smith, citing 
primary sources, has shown how this 
disappreval was a result of the plant- 
ers’ not being able to depend on work 
agreements with ex-slaves.? During 
the busiest time the “hands” were apt 
to desert the fields as soon as they 
received their wages. At any rate, the 
system assured the planter, on the 
one hand, of a stable supply of labor 
and the sharecropper, on the other, 
of a relative security in the furnish 
of food, shelter, etc. 


Actually the above working agree- 
ment represented a truce from the 
oppositional interaction between 
planter and laborer developed during 
the Civil War. The terms of the truce 
called for a differentiation between 
groups which reset class lines and 
again stratified the society as in 
“antebellum” days. That the system 
was characterized by wide different- 
ials in standards of living is not sur- 


*In this paper the term “sharecropper” is 
used to designate a laborer paid with a part 
of the crop. For a detailed description of 
how this system emerged see: Fred C. Frey 
and T. Lynn Smith, “The Influence of the 
AAA Cotton Program Upon the Tenant, 
Cropper, and Laborer,” Rural Sociology, I 
(1936), p. 481. 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 508-513. 
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prising. In a siratified society where 
the masses have no alternative but tp 
gain their livelihood in competition 
with one another, living standards 
are bound to vary widely between the 
upper and lower classes. 


With a class system three fields of 
interaction became possible; he. 
tween the lower class members, be. 
tween the upper class members and | 
between the classes. Between lower 
class members the interaction can be 
described as more of a competitive 
process than anything else. Dis. 
parities in the fertility of land and | 
variations in the policies of landlords 
were the basis for keen competition, 
The well-known residential instabil- 
ity of croppers can be attributed in 
part to this process. Oppositional in- 
teraction between white and non- 
white “‘tenants,”’ because of race rela- 
tions or cultural competition, often 
developed into open conflict.’ It has 
been said that some planters ag- 
gravated this situation by openly ex- 
pressing a preference for Negroes as 
sharecroppers. Though the main cur- 
rent of interaction, in an economic 
sense, was oppositional in nature, it 
is significant that cooperation was 
maintained to a fairly high degree in 
the religious and recreational ac- 
tivity. 


Oppositional interaction between 


* As population pressure increased whites 
began to compete with Negroes for places 
on the land as tenants and laborers. By 1935 
there were 368,408 colored sharecroppers as 
compared to 347,848 white sharecroppers, 
and in 1940 white tenants outnumbe 
Negro tenants 597,912 to 461,982 in the 
cotton belt. Smith has described this “as- 
similation” at length: ibid., p. 525. 
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planters, when it was found, can best 
be described as simple rivalry. Little 
persenalized competition or open con- 
flict characterized social relationships 
between these upper class members. 
On the other hand social functions 
were the occasion for many coopera- 
tive efforts. A strong in-group feel- 
ing or class solidarity seems to ac- 
count for these phenomena. Though 
landowners were not always on the 
best of economic relations with bank- 
ers, loan companies, etc., interaction 
between these groups does not direct- 
ly concern class relations. 

Inter-class relation, on the other 
hand, was something entirely differ- 
ent. With land giving them their li- 
cense, planters, as a rule, felt free to 
adopt coercive practices in order to 
control the landless masses. This con- 
trol usually was maintained by close 
supervision of the cropper’s or ten- 
ant’s crop as well as his holidays or 
rest periods. The laborer accommo- 
dated himself to such practices either 
by rationalizing that the situation 
could be worse, or inwardly compro- 
mising a present injustice to future 
revenge.® 

In summary it can be said that peo- 
ple connected with the Southern 
Plantation System, in 1930, were di- 
vided into two distinct classes. The 
ownership of land was concentrated 
in the upper class and vertical mobil- 
ity up the agricultural ladder was 
virtually impossible for the masses. 
While the former class enjoyed a rela- 
tively high living standard, the latter 





* Ibid., pp. 507-516. 
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class in many instances enjoyed no 
more than mere subsistence. Popula- 
tion pressure and economic depend- 
ence made competition a keen process 
in the lower class, while upper class 
members were too busy trying to 
carry on in the face of the depression 
to worry about labor relations. Such 
a system, as Smith has pointed out, 
has all the elements necessary for 
class struggle.’° 


The Role of the Depression 


The coincidence of our last great 
depression with the first large scale 
observance of the machine on the 
southern fields may lead the casual 
observer to assign a direct causal re- 
lation between the two. No more ex- 
ercise than a slight review of history 
proves the error of such an analysis. 
Though going through many previous 
periods of hard times the southern 
scene had retained its familiar one- 
horse technology intact. It is neces- 
sary to hold the fact of the depression 
as a constant and look for develop- 
ments which it may have brought 
about as variables. Two such observa- 
tions stand out as being characteris- 
tic of no previous crisis. They are the 
unionization, with resulting coopera- 
tive action on the part of agricultural 
workers, and the advent of the AAA 
with its specific definitions and pol- 
icies. According to our hypothesis, 
close scrutiny of these developments 
should give us the answer to the 
enigma of why southern planters be- 
gan mechanization only after 1930. 


* Ibid., p. 472. 
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Unionization of Sharecroppers 
Related to Mechanization 

The organization, in 1931, of a 
sharecroppers union in Tallapoosa 
County, Alabama can be looked upon 
as the beginning of a series of inci- 
dents which changed the relations be- 
tween “tenant” and landlord and 
paved the way for mechanization. 
Never before had these particular ag- 
ricultural workers got together in 
anything like a cooperative organiza- 
tion. Since the first organizers were 
industrial workers, some reportedly 
Communist,"! it seems safe to say that 
the tenants and laborers themselves 
respected the existing class interac- 
tional patterns (whether because of 
tradition or fear of upper class retali- 
ation is beside the point) too much to 
provide the necessary leadership for 
this kind of organization. At any rate, 
the speed with which the movement 
spread pointed out that these lower 
class members were in a potential 
state of revolt against the existing 
order.'? Strangely enough, though the 
first union’s members were all non- 
white, the later Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union organized in Poinsett 
County, Arkansas in 1934 was com- 
posed of both races, a precedent sel- 
dom set in southern history. 

Plantation owners and operators 


" Katherine D. Lumpkin, The South in 
Progress (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1940), p. 27. 

“ Organizers were able, because of the 
prevalent depression—brought destitution 
among the croppers, to stress grievances to 
good effect. Such things as “tenants” being 
allowed smaller shares of cotton, less food 
furnishings, and having to pay exorbitant 
prices at the plantation store were thor- 
oughly propangandized. 


reacted immediately and violently 
when it became apparent what an 
organization of their workers could 
mean. Justifying their action on the 
grounds that the sharecroppers had 
violated the sacred precepts of class 
behavior, some landowners indulged 
in nearly every type of coercive be- 
havior at their command. The situa- 
tion was described by one of the union 
leaders as follows: 





While violence of one type or 
another has been continuously 
poured out upon the membership 
of the union from its early begin- 
ning, it was in March, 1935 that a 
“reign of terror” ripped into the 
country like a hurricane. For two 
and a half months violence raged 
throughout northeastern Arkan- 
sas and in neighboring states 
until it looked at times as if 
the union would be completely 
smashed. Meetings were banned 
and broken up; members were 
falsely accused, arrested and 
jailed, convicted on trumped-up 
charges and thrown into prison; 
relief was shut off; union mem- 
bers were evicted from the land 
by the hundreds; homes were 
riddled with bullets from ma- 
chine guns; churches were | 
burned and schoolhouses stuffed 
with hay and floors removed; 
highways were patrolled night 
and day by armed vigilantes 
looking for the leaders; organiz- 
ers were beaten, mobbed and 
murdered until the entire coun-_ | 
try was terrorized." 


ee ae 








~~ 


Despite all these efforts the unions 


“Howard Kester, Revolt Among the 
Sharecroppers (New York: Covici Friede, 
1936), p. 82. 
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thrived’! and managed through their 
own pressure instrumcnts, strikes, to 
achieve some of their immediate aims. 
The effectiveness of these strikes i 

shown by the report that: 


On a given night the strike 
bills were distributed throughout 
the territory. So effectively were 
they distributed that many peo- 
pie thought an airplane had 
dropped them down on the cab- 
ins. On the following day a 
strange emptiness hung over the 
cotton fields. Most of the work- 
ers did not go to the fields and 
those who did soon returned to 
their cabins. ... A labor official 
from Little Rock made a trip 
through the cotton country to 
see how effective the strike was. 
He reported that he saw two 
workers pickizz cotton. The 
strike was effective and the cot- 
ton hung in the bolls until the 
union told the men to go back to 
work.!® 


This turn-about coercion served 
notice to all landowners that their 
labor supply was not assured and fur- 
thermore it could and would desert 
the fields at the most critical times 
to press any bargain it desired. Only 
when planters realized that they were 
unable to rely on traditional inter- 
actional patterns to assure them a 
continuous human labor supply did 
they begin looking toward the ma- 





_ “Raper and Reid have pointed out that 
it was the peasant like, small-owner mem- 
bership which gave the union exceptional 
tenacity. Arthur F. Raper and Ira De A. 
Reid, Sharecroppers All (Chapel Hill: The 
nw of North Carolina Press, 1941), 
p. 58. 


” Kester, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 


chine as a substitute. And more and 
more as conflict situations developed 
uween laborer and landowner ma- 
chinery was substituted for the form- 
er. The first part of our hypothesis 
finds justification in that fact. 


The AAA Related to Mechanization 

In the previous section it was 
shown how some laborers and “ten- 
ants” overstepped the bounds of class 
convention to set processes in motion 
which precipitated mechanization. 
This section proposes to show how 
very soon after the labor movement 
began, one class of planters!® in turn 
was to behave similarly with like 
results. 

In answer to the mounting sur- 
pluses and stagnant markets which 
were staring farmers in the face, 
Congress passed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933. Under this act 
farmers entered contracts to reduce 
acreage in specified surplus crops in 
return for benefit payments, financed 
chiefly by processing taxes on the 
commodity concerned. The first cot- 
ton contract offer specified that “any 
producer who is owner, landlord, cash 
tenant, or managing share tenant 
and who operates a cotton farm” 
could be a party to a 1934 and 1935 
cotton acreage reduction contract 
covering his farm.'* In other words 
payments were to be made to the farm 


* One class of planters steadfastly ad- 
hered to the philosophy of governmental 
action programs and complied accordingly. 
The other class complied with the “letter” 
only of these programs, and this is the class 
which the following discussion has in mind. 

“ Henry I. Richards, Cotton and the AAA 
(Washington: The Brookings Institute, 
1936), p. 49. 
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operator if he could qualify technical- 
ly as manager. 

Since some “tenants” and share- 
croppers could qualify as “managing 
tenants” they were entitled to a pro 
rata benefit payment for the land 
taken out of cultivation on their re- 
spective plots. Mere laborers, how- 
ever, had no claim to these payments. 
Many landlords were quick to realize 
this difference and to take advantage 
of it by shifting from sharecropper or 
“tenant” to cash day labor or mech- 
anized operation. A few, through the 
“Landlord’s Code,” 1% were able to 
abide by the letter of the law with 
such maneuvers as declaring the ten- 
ant “non-managing” if he was “super- 
vised” by a casual riding boss. It is 
not unfair te say that the “tenant” 
was left to bear the large share of 
acreage reduction while the landlord 
received the major benefits. The au- 
thors of The Collapse of Cotton Ten- 
ancy felt that: 


One obvious reason for the 
wholesale neglect of the tenant 
lies in the fact that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administra- 
tion organized its program un- 
der the direction of the planters 
themselves. . . . The AAA as 
finally administered met the 
landlord’s approval. If it effected 
any disorganization, that disor- 
ganization was not inimical to 
the planter’s interest. Ultimately 
it proved to be a mere subsidy to 
planters.?® 


* Since the administration of the cotton 
program rested primarily on community and 
county committees selected from cotton pro- 
ducers, control of the program was vested 
mostly in the hands of the landlords. 

* Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, 


As early as 1935, Frey and Smith 
were able to see what had happened 
and the reason for it. They wrote: 


At the present time it is very 
apparent that the tenant, crop- 
per, and laborer wer? pretty 
much overlooked in the cotton- 
control program. They were not 
the ones demanding a program 
of control in the first place; they 
had practically no voice in fram- 
ing it in the second. The program 
devised was one entered into by 
the government and the landlord. 
The planter was left to work out 
his own arrangements with the 
families on his place, tenants, 
croppers, and laborers. It is 
small wonder that the cotton- 
control program is often called a 
“landowners’ program.” 2° 


The extent to which the landlords 
managed to attract AAA benefit pay- 
ments their way is shown by the 
Woofter study. They found that, “the 
landlord received an average of $822 
per plantation, compared with $108 
per plantation received by all tenants 
together.” 2! Tenants, then, became no 
more than pawns in the game be- 
tween the AAA and landowners. They 
were either discharged completely as 
surplus labor when production cur- 
tailment took place, changed over to 
seasonal day laborers, displaced by 
“non-managing” machines, or ruled 
ineligible for payments through the 
use of legal strategy. 





and W. W. Alexander, The Collapse of Cot- 
ton Tenancy (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935), pp. 51-52. 

Op. cit., pp. 488-489. 

=T. J. Woofter, Jr., et al., Landlord and 
Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, WPA Re- 
—— Monograph V, (Washington, 1936), 
p. 67. 
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Obviously, action of the above sort 
violated traditional interactional pat- 
terns in that planters forsook custom- 
ary arrangements for the express 
purpose of profiting at the tenants’ 
expense. When the full significance of 
his “treatment” dawned on him the 
tenant was prone to be bitter and 
uncooperative. This in turn set in mo- 
tion processes which ended in more 
displacement of workers by machines. 
In 1940, only those landowners who 
had abided by the “meant” conditions 
of the law and tenants who had 
obeyed the traditional class behavior 
code were operating under a sem- 
blance of the old system. 

The War as a Climax 

If mechanization was rapidly tak- 
ing place through the processes just 
discussed, the coming of the war can 
be looked upon as the event which 
capped the climax. A large share of 
the farm population literally deserted 
the land. Those who were not being 
pressed into the armed forces mi- 
grated to the industrial centers of the 
North and West. Thus, the planta- 
tions found themselves practically 
without manpower. As workers be- 
came more and more scarce, planters 
who had mechanized for one reason 
or another counted themselves very 
fortunate. On the other hand, land- 
owners who have not turned to tech- 
nology, in particular those who had 
lived up to the AAA law and retained 
their labor supply, found themselves 
in a predicament. Years of strict com- 
pliance with both the letter and the 
spirit of the law went for naught as 
the planters who had done most to 


safeguard the rights of the workers 
on their lands watched the laborers 
leave by the thousands at exactly the 
time they were most needed. 

At this point it was impossible to 
substitute machinery for laborers be- 
cause the manufacture of agricultural 
equipment had come to a virtual 
standstill soon after the National 
Emergency was declared. Their 
workers gone, unable to get machin- 
ery, and confronted with the rela- 
tively favorable situations of their 
less scrupulous neighbors, such plant- 
ers resolved never again to be caught 
in such a dilemma, to free themselves 
from a dependence upon labor to the 
highest degree possible. 

In this resolve they did and are 
turning to the relative security of the 
machine and in so doing are complet- 
ing the breakdown of old behavior 
patterns an ~° :stitutions and creating 
or adopting i.2ew ones. In their turn, 
sharecroppers, tenants and laborers 
of the former lower class have had en 
opportunity to evaluate their previous 
existence in the light of army travels 

rd industrial “war wages.” Neither 
wi!l be conducive to their return to 
the areas in the first place, and to the 
old patterns of interrelationships in 
the second place. 

In conclusion it may be ‘said that 
the die is cast, the plantation system 
has or is changing to technology as a 
result of social processes set in motion 
by the unionization of agricultural 
laborers, strengthened by landlord 
adjustments to the AAA program 
and brought to a climax by the mass 
abandonment of the fields by the la- 
borers during World War II. 





Nationality and the Emerging Culture* 
By Douglas G. Marshall} 


ABSTRACT 


Nationality is the greatest single social variable common to the rural people 
of the Midwest. A certain degree of assimilation has taken place but a few 
major culture traits together with countless minor ones tend to persist even 
after three or four generations removed from the old country. 

The locus of this study using the culture-type classification is the social pro- 
cess rather than the geographical setting. The purpose of this phase of the 
series of studies conducted by the writer was to analyze the social process 
within specific nationality groups and between certain groups who have lived 
in close proximity for a period varying from 90 to 40 years. The three pre- 
dominant groups are the Norwegians, the Polish, and the Welsh. 

It was found that the original values and idea systems of the particular 
nationality groups have been greatly modified. These modifications are 





“changes of the times”. 


Too often we have taken for grant- 
ed our rural cultural heritage, par- 
ticularly here in the Mid-west, or we 
have reasoned fallaciously that all 
rural people are pretty much alike. 
On the contrary, we owe much to this 
heritage, much which we applaud as 
progress and much which, conversely, 
we conveniently label as cultural lag. 
Moreover, this rural heritage is as 
varied as it is rich. Nationality is the 
greatest single social variable com- 
mon to the rural people of the Mid- 
west and this variation is at least as 
numerous as the countless national- 
ities who settled this region. 

It has been the tacit assumption of 
the American people that somehow 
these divergent nationalities were be- 
ing “melted” into an amalgam in the 
American “crucible.” This is not 
strictly true, for, although a certain 
degree of assimilation has taken 
place, the hard cores of the various 


* Paper No. 620, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

+ University of Minnesota. 


nationalities tend to persist. The re. 
sult is that we have, instead of an 
amalgam from the melting pot, a 
mosaic of cultures. 


With this in mind, let us turn to 
the nationality studies conducted by 
the College of Agriculture, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Their main ob- 
jective has been to give a more con- 
plete picture of rural Wisconsin. 
Moreover, from a practical viewpoint, 
it was found that recommended agri- 
cultural programs were accepted with 
varying degrees of success, and that 
the reluctance to accept or the full 
acceptance was invariably related 
with the cultural background of the 
people in certain areas. With these 
factors in mind, a major hypothesis 
was formulated, namely, that man- 
agement, economic and social prac- 
tices have cultural origins and that 
any change in these practices must be 
related to the culture of the people 
concerned. Field studies conducted by 
Walter Slocum, Rockwell Smith, 
Glenn Taggart, Douglas Marshall 
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and Veronica Nisbet, under the super- 
vision of George Hill and J. H. Kolb 
have been concerned with testing 
various phases of this original and 
major hypothesis. 

The locus of the studies using the 
culture-type classifications, a tool of 
analysis utilized to a large extent 
throughout the studies, is the social 
process rather than geographical set- 
ting which has been stressed in the 
culture-area concept.! Recasting the 
major hypothesis, it would be some- 
thing like this. As Wisconsin grows 
older and loses many of its obvious 
frontier characteristics, the emerging 
patterns tend to follow courses that 
have their roots in the cultural past 
of the present population. The back- 
ground of each nationality group in- 
tegrates with the developing Amer- 
ican culture in varying degrees and 
manner. The place of birth is the best 
indication we have of the cultural 
background of the people who settled 
Wisconsin. Nationality background is 
merely one of the indices of culture, 
but probably one of the more im- 
portant ones. The point of emphasis 
at Wisconsin to date has been the 
social process rather than the histor- 
ical or geographical setting. Smith, 
Slocum, and Taggart attempted to 
distinguish the form of the social 
process among differing ethnic groups 
and the content, to some extent, of 
the social process within a specific 
nationality. This leads to the 
next step where an attempt has been 





"George W. Hill, “The Use of the Cul- 
ture-Area Concept in Social Research,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII, 
No. 1, (July, 1941.) 


made to view the various nationalities 
as a social emulsion rather than as 
distinct types labelled Finnish, Czech, 
Dane, and so on. 

The purpose then of this phase of 
the study conducted by the writer was 
to analyze the social process within 
specific nationality groups and be- 
tween these groups when they have 
lived together in an area for a period 
varying from 90 to 40 years. This re- 
port is of a preliminary nature since 
this phase of the study in the area to 
be described below is continuing. 

The emphasis is social change on a 
group level and the resulting degree 
of assimilation. The specific hypo- 
,.aesis to be tested, which is a phase of 
the larger hypothesis stated above, is 
that the interaction of sub-cultures 
or particular nationality groups in- 
volves changes in the original culture 
pattern of a group and pushes the 
emergent culture pattern of the com- 
munity farther along the road toward 
a relatively homogeneous and har- 
monious culture, eventually an 
“American Way” of life. It is 
hoped that this hypothesis can be 
tested in more than one area. At pres- 
ent, a preliminary field study has been 
completed in one area—Wild Rose, an 
agricultural community in Waushara 
County, located in the sand plains of 
central Wisconsin. 

The author of this paper together 
with Veronica Nisbet spent upwards 
of five months living and participat- 
ing in the life of the community. Miss 
Nisbet confined herself largely to the 
people of the village at Wild Rose, 
while this writer concerned himself 
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primarily with the rural farm seg- 
ment of the population. The usual sta- 
tistical material was gathered per- 
taining to the agricultural and social 
life of the farm people. In addition, 
29 farm families were carefully se- 
lected to represent specific national- 
ities found in the area. In terms of 
nationality background, 5 Welsh fam- 
ilies, 7 Norwegian families, 4 Polish, 
4 English, 4 Yankee, 2 German, and 3 
mixed families were selected. 


Wild Rose—A Rural Melting Pot? 

Before the field analysis was un- 
dertaken, certain criteria were ad- 
vanced to be considered in the selec- 
tion of the areas. Listed below are the 
criteria used: 

1. Geographical areas which at the 
same time contain definite com- 
munity centers in which various 
ethnic groups must from time to 
time come in contact. 

2. At least three distinct nationality 
groups of which two are of major 
importance, numerically speaking. 

3. Areas in which agriculture is an 
important industry, and, 

4. Areas which have been settled at 
least two or three decades by at 
least two distinct ethnic groups. 
This allows for the process of as- 
similation the important time in- 
terval necessary, if some measure- 
ment of the process is to be made. 

On the basis of these four criteria, 

Wild Rose was selected, along with 
four other communities. It is to be 
noted that many other communities 
in the Mid-west could be selected 
within the framework of these 
criteria. 


During the first week of the gy. 
veys, it became apparent that Wilq 
Rose satisfied all four criteria ang 
“filled the bill” on a number of other 
important sociological counts. For 
example, a heterogeneous religious 
grouping was also found which is ip 
many ways apparently a more im. 
portant differentiator than national. 
ity. Moreover, three of the four most 
important ethnic groups, numerically 
speaking, settled in the community at 
about the same time. This has a two. 
fold advantage. First, the two non- 
English speaking groups, Norwegian 
and Welsh, can be compared with the 
third group who came from New Eng- 
land. Also, all three have had the 
same time interval to manifest cul- 
tural change. Secondly, the fourth 
group, the Polish, who came much 
later can be compared with the other 
three and particularly the first two, 
where the two most important events 
are time and the difference in relig- 
ious and nationality background. 
These factors will be discussed in 
more detail later. The important fact 
here is that theoretical criteria are 
often modified or completely nullified 
by pre-testing in the field. In passing, 
it can be stated that one of the five 
areas originally selected has been dis- 
carded because of its failure to qual- 
ify under the first criterion. 

And now some demographic and 
historical facts about the area. The 
farm community of Wild Rose covers 
the better part of four townships 
which had a total population of 2,700 
in 1910, 2,470 in 1920, 1,938 in 1930, 
and 1,862 in 1940. The village of Wild 
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NATIONALITY 


Rose has remained relatively station- 
ary over the 30 years, being 551, 576, 
512, 559 for the census years since 
1910. The farm section of the com- 
munity has dropped nearly one-third 
in the thirty-year period. 

The Welsh, Norwegians and Yan- 
kees settled in various sections of the 
community at about the same time. 
The Welsh came in first in the early 
1850’s, and settled in a closely-knit 
area adjacent to what is now the vil- 
lage of Wild Rose and in the township 
of Rose. The Norwegians settled in 
the township of Mt. Morris, south- 
east of the village and in Wautoma, 
southwest of the village. The Yankees 
and English settled mostly south of 
the village. These early settlements 
were closely-knit open country neigh- 
borhoods held together by common 
customs, language, and religion. They 
kept practically to themselves up until 
about thirty years ago. These ethnic 
“islands” were able to maintain their 


' cultural cohesiveness largely because 


of the fact that they were relatively 
isolated and very seldom ventured out 
of the confines of the local neighbor- 
hood. This isolation, which was social 
largely because of language barriers 
and physical because of lack of com- 
munication, meant that it was rela- 
tively a simple matter to maintain a 
status quo in cultural conformity and 
to preserve the old-country folkways 
and traditions. 

The Welsh and Norwegians for the 


| most part came looking for freedom 
| from chronic insecvrity, but main- 
_ taining close ties with the old coun- 


try. They had no particular embitter- 
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ed attitudes toward the land of their 
birth and were therefore proud of 
their Welsh and Norwegian back- 
ground and successfully withstood the 
erosion of their heritage for nearly 
75 years. The feeling of nationalism 
was especially strong among the early 
Norwegians since nationalistic move- 
ments were coming to the fore in the 
old country which at that time was 
part of Sweden. 

In the early days they learned the 
language of their parents since it was 
the common means of expression 
within their social realm. Their social 
and religious life was centered in 
country neighborhoods and the ve- 
hicle of expression was the native 
tongue. Social distance was main- 
tained with other groups largely be- 
cause of self-sufficiency of the com- 
munity, the difficulty of oral expres- 
sion, and the conscious effort to main- 
tain group identity through clan- 
nishness. 

A further device for maintaining a 
cultural status quo was to frown upon 
mixed marriage and conversely to 
encourage “pure” marriages. This 
was used successfully among the two 
major nationality groups up until 
very recently. As one Norwegian put 
it, “up until recently there has always 
been enough Norwegians to go 
around.” Of course, coupled with this 
device was the actual taboo of mixed 
religious marriages since each ethnic 
group was also a distinct denomina- 
tion. Veronica Nisbet has shown in 
her study of the village families in 
Wild Rose that mixed marriages have 
increased steadily and that therefore 
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the effort of ethnic groups to main- 
tain their cultural identity has been 
slackening.? Miss Nisbet points out 
that 74 per cent of the second genera- 
tion immigrants married into the 
same nationality, 37 per cent of the 
third generation and only 23 per cent 
of the fourth generation have married 
the same nationality. 

The Norwegians have maintained 
their cohesiveness much more firmly 
than the Welsh. In fact, it has been 
only within the last decade that the 
“Norse Grend’”’ community has shown 
any cracks in its solid wall of com- 
mon identity. There is much concrete 
evidence to substantiate this trend 
other than the observations of the in- 
vestigator. One is the much faster 
migration out of the farm community 
of the Welsh. The rate was about one- 
third higher for the Welsh than the 
Norwegians in the period 1931 
through 1945. Secondly, the Norwe- 
gians still maintain two very active 
open-country churches while the last 
open-country Welsh church closed 
some 20 years ago. Third, only one 
Welsh family out of five reported the 
use of Welsh language reading mate- 
rial, whereas four out of seven Nor- 
wegians still read regularly reading 
material in their own language. 
Fourth, none of the Welsh would pre- 
fer their children to marry Welsh, 
while three of the five Norwegians 
would prefer their children to marry 
Norwegians. Fifth, and finally, the 


*Veronica Frances Nisbet, Nationality 
Background as a Factor in the Social Stra- 
tification of a Rural Wisconsin Village, 
unpublished M. A. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1946. 


Norwegians confined 80 per cent of 
their visiting to Norwegians, but the 
Welsh confined only half of their vis. 
iting to Welsh families. 

This writer intensively interviewed 
29 farm families of which five were 
Welsh and seven were Norwegian, 
Again, these interviews significantly 
point out that the Welsh are losing 
their distinct Welsh culture traits 
much faster than the Norwegians, 
although the children of the present 
generation of Norwegians are speed- 
ing up the process of assimilation to 
a very rapid rate. Without exception, 
the Welsh describe themselves as los- 
ing their distinctive characteristics 
and becoming part and parcel of the 
“American” cultural stream. Many 
areas once solidly Welsh have an ap- 
pearance of cultural porosity, being 
interspersed with Polish, Yankee, 
German and Norwegian. This poros- 
ity has been recognizable since 1915, 

The Polish, the other large non- 
English speaking group who live in 
the Wild Rose community are a study 
in contrasts. They came into the com- 
munity over 40 years after the Nor- 
wegians and Welsh, during the late 
1890’s and early 1900’s. In addition to 
the language difficulties, the Polish 
people had the added disadvantages of 
settling on very poor soil, of being 
Catholic in a predominately Protes- 
tant area and of being Slavic in origin 
with all its connotation in a Yankee- 
Northern European community. How- 
ever, the evidence seems to allow 
making the statement that the Polish 
people have entered the main current 
of American life relatively faster 
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than the Welsh or the Norwegians. 
Just why should this be so? 

Probably the most important factor 
accounting for the apparent rapid 
pace in which these Polish people 
have become assimilated was the fact 
that they arrived in the community 
at a time when isloation was being 
ameliorated by more modern means 
of communication and transportation. 
Coupled with this is the additional 
fact that many of the Polish had lived 
in Chicago before settling in the Wild 
Rose community where, of course, 
they had been rather intensively sub- 
jected to the cross-currents of Amer- 
ican life. Very few were directly from 
rural Poland which would have made 
assimilation of any degree much more 
difficult. 

However, it cannot be overlooked” 
that the Polish people being of Slavic 
origin and not Northern European 
were conscious of the fact that they 
were less socially acceptable in a pre- 
dominately Northern European- 
Yankee community. This was a sit- 
uation they were willing to face and 
the best way was to make a deliberate 
effort to shed their more obvious 
“foreign” culture traits and to accept 
the dominant social behavior norms of 
the area such as learning English, 
going to school and participating ac- 
tively in community affairs. It should 
be pointed out, however, that many of 
the Polish families have left the area. 
In 1910 there were 140 families in the 
area, while in 1946 there were only 40 
remaining. No doubt the economic 
adversities of trying to eke out a live- 
lihood on sub-marginal land drove the 
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majority out, but a large number 
were unable or unwilling to make 
drastic changes in their mode of life 
to satisfy the dominant Welsh-Nor- 
wegian-Yankee group in the com- 
munity. The easier way was to leave 
the area and return to the more cos- 
mopolitan life in such cities as Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. Thus, it is in all 
probability quite possible that the 
present day Polish people are a select 
group who for the most part have 
accommodated themselves to the 
dominant values of the community. 

The other two groups of any size 
at least numerically in the community 
are the English and the Yankees. The 
English, of course, had very little or 
no problem of accommodation to the 
main stream of the values found in 
the community insofar as these values 
were societal in scope. As might be 
expected, the English very quickly 
blended with the Yankee group and 
today are practically indistinguish- 
able. It is apparent that the Welsh, 
Norwegians, and the English and 
Yankees, all of whom settled there in 
the 1850’s and 1860’s, set themselves 
off into three well-defined and dis- 
tinct areas within the community and 
that these locality groupings based on 
nationality existed as practically self- 
sufficient social and economic units 
until well into the 1900’s. 

This, then, is a brief account of the 
historico-cultural development of the 
community to the present day. In 
brief, the four major immigrant 
groups, three of which were original- 
ly non-English speaking peoples have 
progressed at varying rates toward 
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complete assimilation. What then is 
the picture today and what of the 
future? 

It seems in order at this point to 
show the similarities and contrasts of 
the major ethnic groups based on 
quantitative data. For example, it 
was found that certain differences ap- 
pear when the educational back- 
grounds of those children not in 
school were compared. The Welsh 
children had on the average 14.5 
years of schooling, the Norwegians 
10.7 years, the Polish 9.7, and all 
others 11.0 years of schooling.’ The 
quest for education has been a factor 
pulling the Welsh away from farming 
and their subsequent entry into the 
professional fields. Moreover, it has 
indirectly added to the prestige of 
those Welsh who have remained in 
the community; they can point with 
pride to their kinfolk who have 
achieved a mark for themselves. This 
has also been observed by Kaufman.‘ 
Conversely, the Polish and Norwe- 
gians have shunned higher education 
and therefore have tended to remain 
as farmers in the community. The 
rank in the community by education 
of the children not now in school ap- 
proximates the status rank of the 
various major ethnic groups; namely, 
Welsh, Norwegians, Yankees, Others, 
and Polish. 

Social participation and leadership 
also follows about the same pattern. 
The Welsh family head belonged on 





*This classification—all others—contain- 
ed the two German families, four English, 
four Yankee, and the three mixed families. 

*Harold F. Kaufman, Defining Prestige 
in a Rural Community, Sociometry Mono- 
graphs, No. 10, Beacon Hill, 1946, p. 7. 
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the average to 4.0 formal groups anq 
held 2.2 offices in 1946, the Norwe. 
gians to 3.3 groups but held only 03 
offices, the Polish 2.7 groups and 1) 
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offices, and all others to 2.3 forma] | 


groups and 0.9 offices. The picture for 
the wife very closely parallels this, 
The more active people are in com. 
munity affairs the more status they 
usually have or achieve.® This again 
bears out the general status clasgj. 
fication of the community shown 
above and based on objective observa. 
tion. There is some tendency for sta- 
tus in the community to be condition. 
ed by ethnic background. However, 
certain factors are at work among 
this generation which will in all prob- 
ability lessen the influence, be it ad- 
verse or otherwise, of having a na- 
tionality background label. 

It was found that 62 per cent of 
the married children of a specific na- 
tionality background had married 
someone of a different nationality 
background. Moreover, only 14 per 
cent, or 4 out of 28, of the families 
preferred their children to marry 
some one of the same nationality and 
of these four, three were Norwegian 
and one German. In contrast, 17 of 
the 29 families preferred their chil- 
dren to marry someone of the same 
religion. Apparently, 
gians are making a greater effort to 
retain their identity than any of the 
other groups. 

Another factor that is helping to 
break down the status barriers is the 
fact that there is no significant group- 
ing by ethnic background in the ten- 





° Op. cit., p. 7. 
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ure pattern when the families were 
classified as tenants, owners in debt, 
and owners free of debt. 

The last factor which points toward 
an eventual lessening of ethnic 
consciousness is the shift in the visit- 
ing and work exchange pattern to 
“mixed relationships.” The Norwe- 
gians are the only group confining 
themselves largely to their own 
group. 

The statistical evidence points to a 
definite acceleration of the process of 
assimilation with the present-day 
Norwegians being the only group re- 
sisting the process to any degree. 
However, they too are feeling the ef- 
fect since the children are associat- 
ing much more freely with other 
groups and since the boys if they are 
to find a “date” in the community 
must cross ethnic lines. Moreover, all 
groups are beginning to feel the 
pinch of too few girls in the area 
since the sex ratio of the farm popu- 
lation of the four townships in 1940 
was 115.5:100 for the 15-24 years of 
age group, and runs as high as 
133:100 in Springwater township. 
Thus, certain compulsive forces are 
at work tending to nullify the wishes 
of the older people among the various 
groups, particularly the Norwegians. 

In summary, there is no doubt that 
the original values and idea systems 
of the particular nationality groups 
have been greatly modified. Most of 
of these modifications have been 
“changes of the times” apparent in 
any area of American rural life in 
the last 30 years and mostly attribut- 
able to modern transportation and 
communication. However, no small 
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amount of the modification in particu- 
lar culture patterns can be directly 
traced to the fact that if people from 
differing backgrounds live and work 
together for 40 years or more, they 
can’t help but be influenced in how 
they do things no matter how imper- 
vious they might appear to be to so- 
cial change. 

Finally, these modifications have 
been accepted at varying rates. Cer- 
tain ethnic groups have values which 
are not too far removed from the ac- 
cepted dominant values of a commu- 
nity. These groups are accepted with 
little concern by those who control 
the social standard and set the pres- 
tige scale. Other ethnic groups expe- 
rience more difficulty conforming to 
a socially acceptable way of life, but 
are eventually “infected” by the dom- 
inant groups if they decide to remain. 
However, social interaction is a two- 
way process. Not only does the value 
system of the Polish and Norwegian 
change because of his association 
with the Welsh, but so does that of 
the Welsh. They are not by any 
stretch of the imagination the same 
people they were in 1860 or even in 
1920. Consciousness of kind is not 
only corroded by time but by the in- 
ability of most groups “to live unto 
themselves.” 

It is fitting to close this paper with 
a remark of the late George S. Wehr- 
wein that “it takes three generations 
of a family to own a piece of land 
and four generations to erase their 
more obvious old world characteris- 
tics.” That is the era the Wild Rose 
community is entering. Further study 
at Wisconsin and elsewhere will serve 
to confirm or deny. 





An Exploratory Study of Mental Disorders in a Rural 
Problem Area* 


By Edwin M. Lemert+ 


ABSTRACT 


A study of first admissions to all state and three large private mental 
hospitals in the state of Michigan from 1938 to 1942 reveals a concentration 
of high rates in the Upper Peninsula counties. These counties are part of what 
has been delineated as a rural problem area—an area of cut-over forests, 
decadent mining industry and marginal or submarginal agriculture. Explor- 
atory correlations between the county mental disease rates and selected indices 
of socio-economic disorganization, such as percentage of population on relief, 
percentage of tax-delinquent land, and average value of land, proved to be 
non-significant. However, the high rates did seem to be related to nativity 
composition of the population. Foreign born and second generation immigrants 
were found to have much higher rates than native born populations. Correla- 
tions between mental disease rates and the number of foreign born in each 
county were inversely significant, both for the total foreign born and the 
constituent nationalities. The findings would seem to support the culture- 
conflict, social isolation theory of mental disease. 


This is a preliminary and partial 1942 inclusive. The rates used were 
report upon a more comprehensive computed per 100,000 county populs- 
study of the spatial distribution of tion aged 21 years and over, and aé- 
mental disorders in the state of justed for variable sex composition 
Michigan. It presents certain descrip- of the county populations. All rates 
tive facts with special reference to hereafter cited will be taken as ad- 
the Upper Peninsula of that state justed in this manner unless other- 
and the results of an effort to test the wise specified. 
sociological hypothesis that mental The most impressive thing which 
disorders are functionally related to materialized from the data after they 
breakdowns of social communication.'! had been converted into an ecological 
The data for the study consisted of distribution was the concentration of ,) 
14,302 first admissions to seven state high rates in the Upper Peninsula. 
hospitals and approximately 2,700 Reference to map number one reveals 
first admissions to three large pri- that four out of fifteen Upper Pe 
vate hospitals from 1938 through ninsula counties had rates over 100 
——— per 100,000 population in comparison 

* Read before the Ohio Valley Sociological with only four out of the remaining 
—— ; er Aig Ronand aanieny — = 68 counties of the state. Counties hav- 


Health, and to the staffs of the Kalamazoo jing rates above eighty made up 533 
and Newberry State Hospitals for their fine 


cooperation in providing data and other as- ? Excluded were first admissions from the 
arenes. s , , Federal Veterans Administration Hospital, 
+ University of California, Los Angeles. those from two acute medical hospitals and 


'R. E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and several very small hospitals mostly in the 
the Schizophrenic Personality,” American Detroit area. The statistical implications of | 
Journal of Sociology, (Sept., 1934). these omissions are discussed later. 
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‘al MAP 1 
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Mental disease rates for Michigan counties 1938 - 
1942 per 100,000 population 21 years and over, 
adjusted for sex, 1940 population. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


TABLE I. FIRST ADMISSION RATES FOR MENTAL DISEASE PER 100,000 POPULATION Acgp 
21YEARS AND OVER, ADJUSTED FOR SEX, FOR FOUR GROUPS OF MICHIGAN COUNTIES 193g 
TO 1942, WITH STANDARD ERRORS AND CRITICAL RATIOS OF THEIR DIFFERENCES, 194) 








CENSUS. 
Counties Rates OR CR CR cR 
SO Serre 80.6 6.3 
ET a aia ask uiqiaiei i wrhaiod 61.2 5.0 2.4 
Southern Agricultural ............ 67.5 3.9 1.7 1.0 
Southern Industrial .............. 66.2 2.2 2.1 0.9 0.2 





per cent of the Upper Peninsula 
group, whereas only 17.6 per cent of 
the other counties fell into this high 
category. The Upper Peninsula had 
no counties with rates less than forty, 
in contrast with the rest of the state, 
where five counties fell below this fig- 
ure. The highest rate in the entire 
state occurred in Luce County in the 
Upper Peninsula, with 127. The coun- 
ty closest to this in the lower part of 
the state was Kent, with 110. 


Michigan counties can be divided 
for ecological purposes into four 
groups: the thinly populated Upper 
Peninsula, which has a mixed eco- 
nomic base of resort trade, mining and 
fishing ; the “cut-over” counties in the 
lower peninsula north of the so-called 
Bay-Muskegon line, which also have a 
sparse population supported by resort 
trade, marginal forestry and farm- 
ing; 21 southern agricultural coun- 
ties; and finally, 15 southern indus- 
trial counties. The mean annual rates 
for these four county groups together 
with their standard errors and the 
critical ratios of their differences can 
be seen in Table I. This shows that 
the high rate of 80.6 for the Upper 
Peninsula is significantly higher than 
that of the industrial counties to the 
south and that of the “‘cut-over” coun- 


—— 


ties.* In all likelihood if the popula. 
tion of the southern agricultural coun. 
ties had been greater, the differenc 
between their mean rate and that of 
the northern counties would also have 
been significant. From the map and 
this table it may be concluded that 
the urban dominance of counties or 
regions doesn’t seem to have much 
bearing upon their mental disease 
rates. 

When total rates were broken 
down by type of psychosis 
certain intriguing variations be 
tween the rates for the far northern 
area and the rest of the state became 
apparent. Map number two gives the 
distribution of schizophrenic rates by 
counties. It is plain that this psychosis 
was very prevalent in the Upper Pe- 
ninsula with the exception of two 
counties. Although these two counties 


* Some statisticians have insisted upon a 
critical ratio of 3 or more in order to have 
a significant difference between two rates. 
F. Ross, “Ecology and the Statistical Meth- 
od,” American Journal of Sociology, (Jar- 
uary, 1933); However, others believe that 
this is an over-rigorous test for ordinary 
purposes and suggest a critical ratio of 2. 
In terms of probability this would mean that 
there are approximately five chances out of 
a hundred that the difference could be due 
to chance or sampling. C. C. Peters, “Note 
on a Misconception of Statistical Signifi- 
cance,” American Journal of Sociology, 
(September, 1933); T. C. McCormick, Ele 
mentary Social Statistics, (1941), p. 257. 
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fall in a lower category, in neither 
instance did the rate drop below 
seven. There are nine counties else- 
where in the state having lower rates. 
There are four Upper Peninsula 
counties with rates above thirty, in 
comparison with but three counties 
from the lower part of the state hav- 
ing rates this high. Keweenaw Coun- 
ty in the Upper Peninsula stood at 
the top of the array, with a high of 
52.0. Wayne County, the largest ur- 
banized, industrialized county, show- 
ed a rate of 31.5. On the whole, how- 
ever, whereas high schizophrenic 
rates are noted in the Upper Penin- 
sula, they also concentrate in the ex- 
treme south and southwestern part of 
the state. 

When attention is directed to the 
distribution of manic-depressive rates 
the most definite and clear-cut local- 
ization of the disorders appears. Six 
Upper Peninsula counties had rates 
over 16 per 100,000 population, and 
eleven counties, or 73.3 per cent had 
rates above twelve. There were only 
eight counties, or 11.3 per cent of the 
remainder of the state units with 
rates above this figure. The lowest 
manic rate for the Upper Peninsula 
was in Ontonagon County, 7.2, below 
which were distributed 39 other 


TABLE II. 
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counties, all located below the Straits 
of Mackinac. Inspection of map num- 
ber three reveals the sharp focus of 
high manic rates inthe Upper Penin- 
sula area, together with their relative 
absence or spotty occurance elsewhere 
in the state. The regional configura- 
tion of manic-depressive rates ap- 
pears here as a challenging contrast, 
not necessarily a contradiction, to the 
random distribution for this disorder 
which characterized the Chicago 
areas studied by Faris and Dunham.+* 

Another unanticipated fact, derived 
from throwing the data on rates by 
psychosis into regional categories, is 
the relatively low incidence of alco- 
holic psychoses and general paralysis 
in the Upper Peninsula. The history 
of vice and heavy consumption of 
alcohol in the area make these low 
rates at least superficially paradoxi- 
cal. The mean rates of the four groups 
of counties for these two psychoses 
plus those for schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive disorders are shown 
in Table II. The mean rate for schizo- 
phrenia was higher but not signific- 
antly so in the northern area than in 
the industrial counties. For alcoholic 


‘R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (1939), 
Ch. IV. 


FIRST ADMISSION RATES FOR MENTAL DISEASE BY PSYCHOSES PER 100,000 


POPULATION AGE 21 YEARS AND OVER, ADJUSTED FOR SEX, FOR FOUR GROUPS OF 
MICHIGAN COUNTIES 1938 To 1942, 1940 cENSUs. 











Psychoses 
Counties General 
Schizophrenia Manic-depressive Paresis Alcoholic 
Upper Peninsula .................. 20.9 12.8 4.2 2.0 
» hi ara SSR Ria» 14.7 8.6 3.2 2.2 
Southern Agricultural ............ 16.7 7.0 4.6 2.5 
Southern Industrial................ 19.0 7.3 7.3 3.3 
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MAP 2 





First admission rates for Schizophrenia for 
Michigan Counties 1938 - 1942, per 100,000 
population age 21 years and over, adjusted 
for sex, 1940 census. 
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MAP 3 
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pyschoses the critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between these two regions 
was likewise too low for significance. 
However, for manic-depressive and 
general paralysis rates, the above- 
noted differences had critical ratios 
well over two. 

Data on rates for other psychoses, 
not completely adjusted, indicate that 
the Upper Peninsula had rates higher 
or at least as high as the southern in- 
dustrial and agricultural counties in 
the following: senility, psychoneu- 
roses, arteriosclerotic disorders, and 
psychoses with mental deficiency. 
There were practically no cases of in- 
volutional melancholia in the Upper 
Peninsula and very few cases of 
epilepsy with psychosis. 

While the facts noted thus far seem 
impressive enough, the writer is con- 
vinced that this and other studies 
similar to it are likely to remain lit- 
tle more than a sociological tour de 
force or exercises in statistical vir- 
tuosity unless there is cognizance 
that factors other than mental disor- 
ders themselves are reflected in hos- 
pitalization rates for mental disease. 
The writer has endeavored to show in 
another context that mental disease 
statistics are a measure of at least 
two other factors besides the inci- 
dence of the psychiatrically defined 
disorders themselves.® In the present 
study it was possible through inter- 
views with private physicians and 
hospital superintendents to assess in- 
formally the differential in hospital- 


*E. M. Lemert, “Legal Commitment and 
Social Control,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, (May-June, 1946). 


ization tendencies in the Upper Pp. 
ninsula as compared with those jp 
other parts of the state. A facto; 
making for greater hospitalization of 
mental cases in the Upper Peninsul, 
is the attenuated stigma which seems 
to be associated both with having 
mental disease and being treated for 
it. Evidence for this is seen in the 
high rate of voluntary admissions tp 
the Newberry State Hospital, one. 
sixth of the total; such admissions 
are only a negligible amount in the 
other state hospitals. Many old lun. 
berjacks in and around Newberry, 
without much concern or fear have 
expressed to the writer the probabil. 
ity that they would “end their days 
up in the state hospital.” Quite a few 
infants and acute medical cases are 
taken to the hospital for treatment, 
and one gets the impression, oddly 
enough, that this large and well. 
equipped hospital symbolizes the 
strong ingroup feeling that exists 
throughout the entire area. 

In recent years a number of coun- 
ty homes and county hospitals in the 
northern area have _ successively 
closed, in all likelihood dumping their 
residue of mild senile and arterio- 
sclerotic cases into the hospital at 
Newberry. Ordinarily these cases 
would not be charged against the area 
as mental cases and hence they tend 
to raise somewhat the totals for the 
Upper Peninsula. Another considera- 
tion is the fact that the staff at New- 
berry State Hospital has managed to 
maintain its outlying clinics where 
they have been discontinued by other 
state hospitals in late years. Through 
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these the travelling staff members 
pick up quite a few cases that other- 
wise would not be hospitalized. 

Arrayed against the factors mak- 
ing for a higher rate of hospitaliza- 
tion in the northernmost counties are 
a number of others having the op- 
posite effect. One is the complete ab- 
sence of private hospitals in any of 
the fifteen counties there. The in- 
grouping of immigrant minorities in 
which family ties are strong inclines 
them to resist institutionalization of 
members in all save cases of very 
disruptive social behavior. Finally, 
and that which is probably of great- 
est importance, both the rustic en- 
vironment and the people display a 
great tolerance for psychotic be- 
havior.® 

In Wayne County and to a slight 
extent in adjacent counties the ex- 
clusion of first admissions from sev- 
eral small hospitals and two acute 
medical hospitals may have lowered 
their rates and the mean rate for the 
industrial counties group. However, 





*The ease with which psychotic persons 
may live without interference or interfering 
with others in cabins, resort cottages and 
“shacks” in this area is well known. There 
is a folk recognition of this -in humorous 
stories about trappers, woodsmen and others 
who hear voices or suffer from “cabin 
fever.” One Finnish woodsman told the 
writer “It is alright to hear voices so long 
as you don’t talk back to them.” There is 
reason to believe that the lumber camps 
were and still are to an extent a refuge for 
all sorts of undisciplined persons including 
psychotic ones. See O. S. Danford, “The So- 
cial and Economic Effects of Lumbering 
on Michigan,” Michigan History Magazine, 
(Spring Number, 1942), p. 346. Estimates 
y several local doctors in Marquette coun- 
ty placed the number of non-hospitalized 
psychotics in their communities at four to 
81x percent of the population. 
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the fact which originally led to ex- 
cluding these figures was that many 
patients admitted to the acute medi- 
cal hospitals are sent directly to state 
or other private hospitals. Due to a 
peculiarity of record-keeping, pa- 
tients entering state hospitals from 
private institutions are counted as 
first admissions, which means that a 
goodly number of first admissions in 
the southern agricultural and indus- 
trial counties have been counted twice. 
Had the acute medical hospital ad- 
missions been counted, there would be 
the further possibility that some 
cases would have been ennumerated 
three times. 

The exact collation of all of these 
factors is extremely difficult. The 
probability is high that the various 
factors which have been noted cancel 
out and that the error, if and to the 
extent that it exists, minimizes rather 
than exaggerates the differences be- 
tween the mean rate of the Upper 
Peninsula and the rest of the state. 
This conclusion is in conformity with 
the conventional belief that hospital- 
ization rates are higher in urban 
areas than rural areas. It is also sup- 
ported by specific studies showing 
that about three fourths of mental 
cases remain unhospitalized in rural 
areas whereas only one half of urban 
cases are unhospitalized. The fact that 
the bulk of the family boarding care 
homes in Michigan are in rural lo- 
calities would seem to indicate the 
greater ease with which mentally ill 
persons adjust there. Finally, there 
is evidence that urban readmission 
rates are higher than rural, which 
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suggests the same for first admis- 
sions.* 

The facts brought to light in this 
research point up the necessity to 
study mental disease in rural as well 
as urban settings, and to develop 
generic as well as special theories of 
mental disease. In seeking some the- 
oretical explanation of the high rates 
in the Upper Peninsula attention was 
turned naturally to certain known 
facts about the counties there. They 
are part of one of six rural problem 
areas which have been characterized 
as areas of pervasive social disor- 
ganization resting upon unstable eco- 
nomic bases. In this case the Michi- 
gan counties in question are part of 
the Great Lakes Cut-over region, 
which in immediately past years had 
high relief rates, high tax delin- 
quency, heavy farm indebtedness, low 
assessed land values and declining 
populations. ‘All of these have been 
related economically to a decadent 
lumbering and mining industry and 
to the promotion of agriculture fore- 
destined to be marginal or _ sub- 
marginal.® 

These neat and dramatic indices 
were a temptation to use for pur- 
poses of correlation. More or less per- 


*R. Lemkau, C. Fietz and M. Cooper, “Re- 
port of Progress in Developing a Mental 
Hygiene Component of a City Health Dis- 
trict,” American Journal of Psychiatry 97, 
(1941); W. F. Roth and F. H. Luton, “The 
Mental Health Program in Tennesee,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 99 (1943) ; 
E. M. Lemert, L. C. Kercher and E. M. 
Hughes, An Exploratory Study of Some 
Factors Conditioning Successful Parole Ad- 
justments of Mental Patients, Mimeograph- 
ed, Pontiac State Hospital, (Oct., 1943). 

*P. G. Beck and M. C. Forester, Six Ru- 
ral Problem Areas, (1935), pp. 11-15. 





functorily several such correlations 
were run between selected indices of 
disorganization and the county men. 
tal disease rates; the results were 
entirely unpromising and the idea 
was discarded in favor of an orig. 
inal plan to discover a sociological 
index that might prove a fruitful va. 
riable to pair with the mental disease 
rates. Since mental disorders already 
have been related to migration, cyl. 
ture conflict and especially to social 
isolation,® the best use of the data 
seemed to be to test the general hy- 
pothesis that mental disease in the 
person is a reciprocal of a breakdown 
in social communication. 


Contra-indications for the use of 
the isolation hypothesis were that 
Faris and Dunham did not employ it 
to explain all forms of mental disease 
and specifically exempted the “ran- 
domly distributed” manic-depressive 
psychosis from the class of mental 
disorders that could be referred to the 
isolating process.’ However, the as- 
sumption by sociologists of a mutual 
exclusiveness in the categories of 
mental disease, with its implication 
of separate causes for each, strikes 
the present writer as an unfortunate 
patronage of medically-trained psy- 





*R. E. L. Faris, op. cit.; R. E. L. Faris 
and H. W. Dunham, op. cit.; B. Malzberg, 
“Rates of Mental Disease Among Certain 
Population Groups in New York State,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 31, (1936); L. Brooks, “The Rela- 
tion of Spatial Isolation to Psychoses,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
28, (1932-33); J. Dollard, “The Psychotic 
Person Seen Culturally,” American Journal 
of Sociology, (March, 1934). 

*R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunhan, op. 
cit., pp. 172-1738. 
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chiatrists. It seems far more con- 
sistent theoretically to reduce the 
various mental disorders to one or 
two classes, defined, perhaps, in terms 
of self attitudes, and to regard the 
conventional psychiatric diagnoses, 
including the organic, as special cases 
of these general disorders. Indeed, 
psychiatrists themselves more re- 
cently seem to be thinking along 
these lines. In accord with this rea- 
soning the county rates employed to 
test the hypothesis designedly were 
based upon first admissions for all 
disorders, the high manic rates and 
the presence of “organic”’ cases to the 
contrary notwithstanding." 

A separation of the rates for native 
born, foreign born and second gen- 
eration immigrant populations to- 
gether with their comparison was one 
method of shedding light upon the 
part played by culture conflict and 
social isloation in producing the high 
rates of mental disease in the area. 
These can be seen in Table IV. The 
native born population had the low- 
est rate: 40.8 per 100,000 population ; 
the foreign born were next high: 
119.2; and the second generation im- 
migrants showed the highest rate: 
131.7. The critical ratios of the dif- 
ferences between the native born rate 
that that of both immigrant groups 
were high enough to make them sig- 
nificant. This was not true of the dif- 
ference between the rate of the 
foreign born and that of the second 
generation, but if further age cor- 





"This theoretical position closely follows 
that of L. G. Brown; see his Social Pathol- 
ogy, (1942), Ch. XVII. 
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rections were made in the rate of the 
foreign born (already done for the 
senile psychoses) it is possible that 
the difference would become signif- 
icant and that a more graded differ- 
ential between the three rates would 
appear. 


A comparison of the gross rates of 
various nationalities of the foreign 
born populations (assuming compar- 
able age-sex compositions) seemed to 
further validate the culture conflict 
isolation hypothesis. The non-French 
Canadians and a combined group of 
nationalities where in each case the 
N for the five year period was less 
than five displayed the highest rates. 
Most of the foreign born non-French 
Canadians in the Upper Peninsula 
actually are second-generation Ca- 
nadians and as a result of their mi- 
gration to the region may properly be 
taken as a case of three-way culture 
conflict. There are also certain special 
local factors which tend to make this 
group more isolated socially than 
other nationalities. The “others less 
than five N” group is by obvious in- 
ference made up of highly isolated, 
minute, enclave minorites. Their sit- 
uation is directly comparable to the 
foreign born in the Chicago study 
whose dispersed location in areas not 
predominantly inhabited by those of 
their own nationality was associated 
with the highest rates in the city.!* 

The procedure here of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of a general rela- 
tionship between mental disease rates 
and culture conflict and migration 


“R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, op. 
cit., pp. 56, 57, 169. ; 
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TABLE III. FIRST ADMISSION RATES FOR MENTAL DISEASE PER 100,000 POPULATION 21 
YEARS AND OVER TO THE NEWBERRY STATE HOSPITAL 1938-1942 BY NATIVITY AND ggx 
’ 


1940 CENSUS. 








Nativity Total Male Female 
EE rrr fe 40.8 44.9 36.7 
eR iS nik oan es acicy bah nk bie We hele 119.2 137.8 100.7 
Native Born of Foreign or 

EE. <b oe'wn eerekaaeweeeiee 131.7 149.6 113.9 





was undertaken with full cognizance 
that the latter have a differential im- 
pact upon the various constituents of 
the foreign born and second genera- 
tion groups. The attempt to test the 
hypothesis more systematically and 
to detect a more specifically operat- 
ing variable was made by correlating 
the county mental disease rates with 
the percentages the foreign born in 
each of the fifteen counties consti- 
tuted of the total foreign born popu- 
lation in the Upper Peninsula. The 
correlation was computed for both 
gross rates and age-sex corrected 
rates. The correlation for gross rates 
was —.71 and for the adjusted rates 
—.75. Considering the admitted 
crudeness of the measure of isola- 
tion, these seem fairly high." 


Individual correlations were then 
run for each nationality, and it was 
found that moderately high negative 
correlations existed for all of the eth- 
nic groups with the exception of the 
non-French Canadians, which, as has 
been explained, is best regarded as a 


* After this paper was read, additional 
data were secured from the Michigan State 
Department of Mental Health permitting 
the writer to increase the sample from five 
to nine years, from 1936 through 1944. The 
correlation based upon the expanded sample 
was—.65. Since rank-order correlation was 
used, no effort was made to compute mea- 
sures of reliability. 


ee 


second generation group. The correla. 
tions are presented in Table V. It wij] 
be noted that the correlations were 
not significant in the case of the gee. 
ond generation immigrants and na. 
tive born population. The latter popv. 
lations are much more numeroys 
than the foreign born, which led toa 
suspicion that this correlation held 
for the lower portion of the distribv- 
tion of county foreign born popula- 
tions and tended to reach an upper 
limit where it no longer operated. 


This last proposition was tested by 
grouping together the paired va- 
riables for the Finnish, Swedish and 
British Isles populations and using 
the correlation ratio instead of a co- 
efficient of correlation. The results 
verified the negative nature of the 
relationship and made clear that it 
was curvilinear rather than linear; 
nyx was .56 with a PE of .03 and nzy 
was .65 with a PE of .02. However, 
these figures must be accepted with 
caution due to the utilization of rates 
which most probably would have a 
low reliability. 

Translated into informal terminol- 
ogy these statistical results seem to 
indicate that for the foreign born 
population in the area studied some 
were more affected by culture con- 








flict than others. They were those — 
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N 21 TABLE IV. UNADJUSTED FIRST ADMISSION RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION OF FOREIGN 
SEX, BORN TO THE NEWBERRY STATE HOSPITAL 1938-1942 BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1940 
an CENSUS. 
aa Country of Birth Rate 
Es eer ren 201.4 
“Others less than 5 N” ............ 182.3 
WO I ose oo. ine ecs so ecina 170.7 
ad IR a a, eiayerdieiprcu aie Kia ede eae 151.5 
I aoa hs a ra wa erate bene ee 142.2 
ot ay es aan & oleae ats 133.0 
rela. EY a icnk he kame Gaede me mares 113.7 
will REESE SES TS SUI R id See sa sere eR Ce 104.6 
I IN 50a iu wi aie aR ase 101.0 
Vere SENOS RTS Sr ard ara rare nets oe 90.0 
-. EOL E LIT EID 86.5 
SEL: onnnesnosdgeabysueee need 80.0 
na- } 
)pu- ‘ , , . 
-OuS who were either spatially too scat- must inevitably lead to a loss of a 
toa tered or in the aggregate too few, or common core of values for the objec- 
neld | with an age-sex composition too dis- tive evaluation and social validation 


iby. | torted to maintain the organization of the self—in other words to an in- 
and institutions to permit them to trojection of culture conflict and per- 
interact on the basis of acommon old- sonal breakdown.'* The economic dis- 
] world culture and thus cushion the organization of the Upper Peninsula 
intrusive shock of American culture. region may play an interactional role 








mh The rural nature of the area com-_ in raising the mental disease rates of 
al | pelled them to participate on an in- the foreign born, impinging more di- 
ing timate rather than on a selective, seg- ————— 

- mental basis with not only native PO analysis fe -g — — con- 

- ‘ ‘ ict per se is no e important factor in 
Its born persons but also with other na- producing the sense of isolation but rather 
~~" tionalities. This compulsive intimacy _ the a to — the culture conflict ¥ 
* | of culturally heterogenous people {i?Fessed, in, social organization, See, K. 
Wr; 

é TABLE V. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIRST ADMISSION RATES FOR MENTAL DISEASE AND 
ay PERCENTAGES VARIOUS NATIVITY AND NATIONALITY GROUPS IN EACH OF FIFTEEN 
er, | COUNTIES CONSTITUTE OF THEIR TOTAL POPULATION IN THE UPPER PENINSULA OF 
+h MICHIGAN, 1940 CENSUS. 

08 Nativity and Nationality Group Rank-order P 

4 po eee ee ee —.71 

NE fot cia ota ee aia wcka oer ea eree eae —.95 

3h Poo. ca aaa Ryness Gana era Reon ens ee — .87 

oI Tons hs co 5 ale aca nO ae BIE —.75 

} iyo rare —.72 

to once Ree rcs Laos hte tee gearete acs —.66 

mn EE Sik cb nenehh £340 s habe eaeae paeD —.46 

MIE fois sac! cham ait pte da aA RISE = ers OA —.46 

ne MNS or ye ere eee —.10 
n- Total Native Born of Foreign 

On Biimed POPGWGRGD .. ....ccccecenccscces —.04 

se 5 ere —.36 
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rectly upon the marginally placed im- 
migrants and thus depriving them of 
resources for social participation and 
community organization. 


In conclusion it is freely admitted 
that the measure of isolation utilized 
in the study is very crude. For ex- 
ample, it does not take into direct 
consideration the possible variations 
in the degree to which the immigrant 
populations may be _ concentrated 
spatially or the ease of transportation 
and mechanical communication be- 
tween them. However, the concept 
does seem to fit the data and the re- 
sults appear sufficiently encouraging 
to suggest further research along 
these lines. Some other indices of 
isolation would be required in study- 
ing its operation upon the second 
generation group or upon the native 
born. 


Discussion 
By A. R. Mangus 


This paper preserted by Dr Lemert con- 
tains some very interesting statistics regard- 
ing first admission of patients to hospitals 
for mental diseases in the State of Michigan. 
The data include 17,000 persons hospitalized 
during the five year period 1938-1942. Ad- 
mission rates, based on the 1940 census, were 
computed by counties, by sub-areas, by sex, 
by nativity and for certain types of psy- 
choses. 

The incidence of hospitalization varied by 
counties from less than 40 cases per 100,000 
population in some counties to a high of 
127 in the one least favorable. On a regional 
basis the rate was highest in the Upper 
Peninsula, a rural problem area Even in this 
area, however, the rates varied widely among 
the 15 counties comprising that section of the 
State. Among the foreign born and among 
second generation immigrants the admission 
rate was more than three times higher than 


among native Americans of native Parents 
Admission rates were highest among Cana. 
dians, Austrians, Germans, Polish imni- 
grants, and among an “other nationalities” 
group. 

About two-fifths of all the admissions jp 
the Upper Peninsula consisted of Schizoph. 
renic and manic-depressive patients. 

In spite of the fact that admission rate 
were much higher among the foreign-bom 
than among the natives, those counties with 
the largest numbers of immigrants tended 
to have the lowest admission rates, 

These facts are made the basis for some 
very interesting speculations. They ar 
treated in accordance with three basic as. 
sumptions. The validity of each of these a. 
sumptions may be questioned. 

1. The main assumption is set up asa 
hypothesis to be tested by the data. The 
study assumes as a working hypothesis 
that personality disorders have thei 
origin in social isolation and culture 
conflict related to migration. 

2. A second assumption is that the inci- 
dence of first admission to mental hos. 
pitals provides a valid measure of the 
incidence of grave mental and person- 
ality disorders in the population of a 
given area. 

3. A third basic assumption is that nativ- 
ity and the numbers of persons of 
given nationality in a county provides a 
valid measure of social isolation. 

In order to test the thesis that social iso- 

lation is the causal factor in the rise of emo- 
tional and mental disorders certain statisti- 


cal methods were applied. These were de- | 


signed to show that the incidence of grave 
personality disorders varies by county with 
variation in social isolation. The great weak- 
ness of this design is that the author had no 


direct measure of either of his variables. | 


There was no direct measure of isolation 
such as might be had in a social distance 
scale. There was no direct measure of the 
incidence of mental disorder such as might 
be had through careful screening of popula- 
tion groups. 

It is now pretty well agreed that the in- 
cidence of hospitalization of mental patients 
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is no valid measure of the incidence of 
mental disorders. Perhaps it is no more a 
valid measure of the rise of such disorders 
than hospitalized flu cases is a measure of 
influenza in the population. Use of hospitals 
for treatment depend upon understandings, 
practices, availability of hospital beds, costs, 
and upon many other factors. 

It is frequently said that there are at least 
as many psychotic persons outside hospitals 
as inside. This is perhaps a conservative 
statement. It is certain that many persons 
suffer grave emotional difficulties but never 
receive any hospital treatment. It is not at 
all impossible that there are groups of coun- 
ties among which the incidence of mental dis- 
orders varies quite independently of the 
incidence of hospital admission rates. Hence, 
to use such rates as valid criteria is like 
skating on thin ice. 

Even if the use of hospitalization rates 
could be used as a valid measure of one vari- 
able in the present study there would still 
be a large shadow of doubt about the index 
of isolation used in this study. The author’s 
case rests largely upon the finding that hos- 
pital admission rates were generally highest 
in those counties which had relatively few 
of the foreign-born residents of the Upper 
Peninsula, and that the admission rates were 
generally lower in counties with larger num- 
bers of the foreign-born. The interpretation 
is that where the immigrants are few in 
number they are more isolated, and there- 
fore more vulnerable to psychotic episodes. 
This assumption that mere numbers provides 
a valid index of social isolation or social 
contact will be immediately questioned by 
anyone familiar with the nature of group 
processes in various communities. 


Moreover, the author’s reasoning could be 
fully valid only if the numbers of each of 
the various ethnic groups in the population 
of each county are great enough to signifi- 
cantly influence admission rates. Examina- 
tion of the 1940 census figures does not in- 
dicate that this is always the case. In School- 
craft County, for example, (with a high ad- 
mission rate) there were only 7 Italians, only 
9 Polish born persons, only 56 French Cana- 
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dians, 47 Germans, 52 British and 96 Finn- 
ish persons out of a total population of 
nearly 10,000. 


Finally, the migration-culture conflict- 
social isolation theory as stated in this paper 
is far too sweeping to be a useful hypothesis. 
It is now generally recognized that etiologi- 
cally there are two large divisions of mental 
and personality disorders. These include the 
structural and the functional mental diseas- 
es. The structural disorders include phycho- 
ses resulting from actual bodily pathologies. 
They include mental disturbances due to 
infection such as that found in syphilis and 
encephalitis. They include psychoses due to 
intoxication. They include psychoses due to 
brain wounds and injuries. They include 
psychoses due to cerebral arteriosclerosis 
or other disturbances of circulation. They in- 
clude psychoses due to brain tumor or other 
new growth. At least one-half of all first 
admissions to mental hospitals are patients 
suffering from these or other structural 
mental disorders. One may ask how the iso- 
lation theory is to be applied to these. 


The functional mental disorders include 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive disorders, 
paranoia and the neuroses. These have not 
been traced back to any structura: changes 
as causal factors. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to assume for them sociogenic and psycho- 
genic origins. The conflict theory of causa- 
tion is now widely accepted for these func- 
tional disorders. According to this theory 
personality disorders arise as a result of the 
persistent operation of incompatible reaction 
tendencies in the personality. The person 
gets trapped by his ambivalent attitudes and 
feelings and as a result develops neurotic 
or psychotic symptoms. 


It will be readily granted that many 
functional personality disorders are to be 
regarded as products of disturbed social re- 
lations. Contradictory social forces may 
show up as contradictory attitudes in the 
individual. One may ask whether the isola- 
tion theory propounded in Dr. Lemert’s 
paper is a special form of the conflict theory, 
or whether it is proposed as a rival theory. 
In any case sociogenesis cannot be assumed 
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for all cases of mental disease unless backed 
up with facts. 

Finally it may be pointed out that studies 
of the kind presented in the paper under 
discussion represent what may be called 
background or explatory research. Its chief 
value is that of locating and defining prob- 
lems for fundamental social science research. 

Dr. Lemert has done this group of sociolo- 
gists a real service in calling attention to 
this most fruitful field for basic social re- 
search, and for indicating some outstanding 
problems for further investigation. 





Rejoinder 
By Edwin M. Lemert 


The criticism by Dr. Mangus challenges 
the basic assumptions upon which this re- 
search is based, raises a serious question 
about the computation of the mental disease 
rates for the foreign born, and gives a di- 
dactic summary of Kraepelinian psychiatric 
classifications to prove that an important 
number of the mental disease cases have a 
“structural” origin and are not amenable to 
the explanation suggested. 

I would agree in general that hospitaliza- 
tion rates for mental disorders are an unre- 
liable index of their overall incidence. How- 
ever, I would not agree that in a limited area 
such as the Upper Peninsula of Michigan we 
have to assume a significant differential in 
the hospitalization rates from one county to 
the next. The factors which Dr. Mangus 
mentions as possible influences upon these 
do not seem relevant here. All mentally ill 
persons in the Upper Peninsula are hospital- 
ized in one hospitai, a tax-supported institu- 
tion. Cost is not a consideration, and rela- 
tively this is an uncrowded hospital. As I 
pointed out, hospitalization does not seem to 
carry a stigma among these Upper Peninsula 
people. 

I agree that the index of social isolation 
chosen, i.e., the percentage the foreign born 
constitute of the total county population is 
a gross one. I can only repeat that the cor- 
relations held not only for the total foreign 
born in each county but also for al! of the 
component foreigr. born groups when com- 
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puted separately. In other words, the con. 
cept seems to fit the data. Reinforcing fac 
were the generally higher rate for the 
foreign born in contrast with the natiye 
born, and also the extremely high rate for 
the “others less than 100” nationalities when 
they were grouped together. My field obser. 
vations in Marquette, Alger and Luce coy. 
ties indicate that among the Finnish people 
limited population numbers do create a prob. 
lem of social contact and organization, |p 
outlying “bush” areas where their numbers 
are few they are often deprived of the 
socialization of the church, their informa] 
visiting and their beloved sauna. They 
are manifestly disturbed by these lacks, 


The alternative “social distance” tests sug. 
gested by Dr. Mangus as a measure of social 
isolation seem somewhat impractical. They 
could be administered but the cost would be 
prohibitive. If it were done on a sample 
basis, chances are good that Dr. Mangus 
would end up with smaller cells than mine 
were. 


The statement that the numbers of foreign 
born in Schoolcraft county in 1940 totalled 
220 is a gross and inexcusable error. The 
correct number is 1082, over ten percent of 
the county population. 


One hesitates to accuse Dr. Mangus of not 
keeping abreast of recent psychiatric liter- 
ature but at least one can wonder why he 
chooses to ignore completely the more recent 
trend in psychiatry away from the formal 
structure-function classifications towards 
more dynamic concepts. The appreciation of 
the interactive role of organic factors is 
basic to this new way of thinking about 
mental disease. The idea is a fairly old one 
in sociology and consequently I see no reason 
to patronize an archaic system of psychiatric 
classifications in setting up a sociological re- 
search project in the area of mental disease. 
That sociological factors could play an im- 
portant part in the onset of so-called “or- 
ganic” psychoses was brought out very clear- 
ly in our experience with parole adjustments 
of treated paretics at the Kalamazoo State 
Hospital. There was a significant number 
of those with serious damage to the central 
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nervous system who actually made a better 
social and economic adjustment after parole 
than they had ever made previously—even 
before the date of infection. Others with 
less neural damage and comparable treat- 
ment had to remain hospitalized. 

The hypothesis wasn’t meant to explain 
all cases of mental disease; after all, the 
correlations weren’t unity. The particular 
index of isolation obviously is meaningful 
only for a lower range of population num- 
bers. As I said in the article, some other 
index would have to be developed to measure 
isolation in larger population concentrations. 





Further Remarks on Dr. Lemert’s 
Paper 
By A. R. Mangus 

The rejoinder by Dr. Lemert presents a 
fair case for the validity of his original con- 
clusions. There is little more that need be 
said except to clear up, if possible, some 
points of apparent misunderstanding which 
probably arose from lack of initial clarity 
on the part of the discussant. 

1. It was not meant to imply that the 
concept of social isolation did not fit the data 
presented. What was meant was that other 
explanations of the results might be equally 
applicable, and that the possible alterna- 
tives will require careful consideration and 
further research. 

2. The reference to organic and functional 
categories of mental disorder also requires 
some clarification. There was not the slight- 
est intention on the part of the writer to 
endorse the outmoded Kraeplinian theory 
that all mental disorders are rooted in body 
dysfunction. That social and psychological 
maladjustments of a psychotic nature may 
occur in the absence of bodily pathology is a 
generally accepted tenet. Furthermore, the 
psychosomatic point of view, outmoding the 
old mind-body dualism, is fully recognized. 
Beyond psychosomatics is the rapidly emerg- 
ing socio-psychosomatic point of view which 
has been advocated by the writer. 





*See A. R. Mangus, “Mental Hygiene and 
Community Nursing.” Journal of Public 
Health Nursing, (September, 1947). 
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It is a reasonable asumption that the 
majority of the psychotic and neurotic per- 
sonality disorders are rooted in adverse 
social situations. It may even be possible 
that paresis, a disorder associated with 
syphiletic infection of the brain may in some 
instances be related to social situations which 
act as precipitating causes. But recognizing 
the fundamental importance of social and 
psychological factors giving rise to grave 
personality disorders one wonders whether 
Kreaplin can be completely reversed until 
backed up with fundamental research. 


3. There seems to be a rather serious mis- 
understanding regarding the discussion 
reference to the numbers of immigrants of 
different nationalities in Schoolcraft County. 
No attempt was made in the discussion to 
enumerate the totality of foreign immigrants 
in that County, the number of which was 
1,082 in 1940. What was intended was to ask 
whether some question might be raised as 
to the validity of the correlations in Table 
V due to the small numbers of some nation- 
ality groups in some of the counties. 


It will be recalled that the variables on 
which the correlations were based were (a) 
county admission rates, and (b) the numbers 
of foreign born of given nationalities (con- 
verted into percentage indices) in the several 
counties. The correlations were generally 
negative, but it was reported that they held 
only for the lower ranges of the second 
variable. The question was how small can 
the numbers be in these lower ranges and 
still be considered as having any real signifi- 
cance? In this connection it was pointed out 
that in one county (Schoolcraft) taken as an 
example the 1940 census enumerated only 7 
Italians and only 9 Polish immigrants. It 
was further indicated that the numbers of 
French Canadian, German, British, and 
Finnish immigrants were in each case less 
than 100. Reference to the census figures 
show similar pictures in other Upper Penin- 
sula counties. If admission rates were com- 
puted separately for component immigrant 
groups it is evident, that the rate base was 
exceedingly small in some instances. If the 
dependent variable was the total admission 
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rate for each county then it would seem 
that for some counties and for some ethnic 
groups named in Table V the numbers may 
have been too small to significantly in- 
fluence total admission rates. 





Final Rejoinder 
By Edwin M. Lemert 


The only additional comment needed has to 
do with the computation of the mental dis- 
ease rates for some of the ethnic groups 
making up the larger foreign born popula- 
tion. In cases such as Dr. Mangus mentions 
where there were only “seven Italians” and 
“nine Poles,” as might be expected, there 
was no incidence of mental disease during 
the five-year period. Consequently their 
rates were zero. Because zero cannot be cor- 


related with anything this meant that jp. 
stead of having thirteen paired variables in 
the rank-order correlations for the varioy; 
foreign born groups they ranged in numbe 
from ten to thirteen. In no case did a rate 
appear where the population was less thay 
250. Obviously the standard error of sy¢h 
rates would be high and the critical ratio; 
of differences between them would be loy, 
Increasing the size of the populations upon 
which the rates were based would eliminate 
the relationship between the variables be. 
cause it appears to hold only for a lower 
population range. Under such circumstances 
it would seem that the validity of the cop. 
clusions must rest upon verification or upon 
the accretion of evidence. To some extent, 
the writer believes, this was done by the 
manner in which the data were manipulated, 
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NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 


TEAMWORK NEEDED IN EXTENSION SOCIOLOGY! 


“Until more is known of what motivates 
and controls the behavior of rural society, 
rural sociology, whatever contribution it 
may make to a better insight into social 
relationships, will have a limited function 
in attempts to meet the many practical 
problems of rural social organization.” This 
statement by national leaders who sum- 
marized pre-world War II research may 
well serve as a text for what rural sociology 
extension workers wish to say regarding 
our field and our needs in 1947. Our report 
is a plea for more cooperation in group 
dynamics to deal with sociological aspects 
of group leadership, group meetings and 
community development. 

It has been more than twenty-five years 
since cooperative extension services began 
employing state specialists in rural organi- 
zation and rural sociology. At first the aim 
was one of supplementing the work of those 
who were supervising extension program 
development and the teachings of extension 
specialists who dealt with homemaking 
production and marketing problems by hav- 
ing a sort of “handy-man” type of service 
for rural groups. The new specialists worked 
with leaders of granges, farm bureau lo- 
cals, churches and youth groups. Often they 
supplied recreation programs. Consistently 
they helped to maintain, in extension work, 
an emphasis upon human values and com- 
munity viewpoints. Nationally they joined 
forces to help promote country life con- 
ferences. 

Then we became involved in emergency 


‘Report presented at annual meeting 
Rural Sociological Society, Fontana Village, 
August 28, 1947, by Extension Committee, 
W. H. Stacy, Chairman, Gordon Blackwell, 
Nat T. Frame. 

*C. E. Lively, Lowry Nelson, and Dwight 
Sanderson “What Has Research in Rural 
Sociology Accomplished” Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities, January 1, 1938. 


and New Deal programs when there were 
more directives from Washington. Extension 
was called upon to do educational work for 
the AAA program. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics launched county agri- 
cultural planning endeavors. Just as these 
were settling into established channels we 
became involved in World War II. 

The record of the past is well documented 
in the reports of committees. Consistently 
there was reference to “(1) direct educa- 
tional work in disseminating sociological 
findings, (2) organizational and technical 
aid, (3) consultation service reaching many 
agencies and programs of action and (4) 
the inspirational teaching of philosophies 
and values.” 3 


Post World War II Agreements 


More recently there have been conferences 
of extension sociologists with sociologists 
not engaged directly in extension work and 
with extension administrators. The report 
of such a meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., March 1-2, 1943 outlined (1) rural 
social problems, (2) rural sociology’s con- 
tribution in extension and (3) the immedi- 
ate challenge.4 This conference focused at- 
tention on the fact that, “The primary in- 
terest of rural sociology as a science is in 
the structure and function of groups. The 
primary interest of rural sociology exten- 
sion must be the same—not as a science, but 
as a social technology working to improve 
the social order.” It was recommended that 
this improvement be achieved by (1) assist- 
ing the rural people to develop more effec- 


*See “The Field and Objectives of Rural 
Sociology Extension.” Report to the Presi- 
dent of the Rural Sociological Society, De- 
cember, 1939, Special Committee, H. W. 
Beers, Chairman. 

* See letter and enclosure from M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of Extension Work, April 21, 
1943. 
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tive organizations, (2) training extension 
workers in rural sociology techniques and 
methods, and (3) assisting in implementing 
the entire extension program. 


The year 1943 also marked the employ- 
ment of a specialist on the federal staff in 
charge of rural sociology extension work. 
Significant contributions to the thinking of 
extension leaders have been made by state- 
ments distributed in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form from this source.5 


At the first postwar meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society in Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 1-3, 1946, the Extension Committee 
for that year (Douglas Ensminger, Chair- 
man, W. H. Stacy and M. E. John) present- 
ed a statement of basic considerations re- 
garding the role and function of sociology 
in extension. This was discussed and after 
minor modifications were suggested, it was 
adopted by a vote of members of the society. 
Distributed later to sociologists and ex- 
tension leaders it stands as a basic memo- 


5 We would cite the following as being 

worthy of further consideration: 

Douglas Ensminger, Social Organization 
for Extension Education. Outline of 
talk before the Maine Extension Con- 
ference, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, July 10-12, 1945, USDA Exten- 
sion Service, Mimeograph 1198 (8-45). 

Committee of State and Federal Exten- 
sion Workers, A Preview of Tomor- 
row’s Educational Problems in Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
USDA Extension Service, Mimeograph, 
September, 1945. 

Conference Committee, Douglas Ensmin- 
ger, Chairman, The Contribution of Ex- 
tension Methods and Techniques Tow- 
ard the Rehabilitation of War Torn 
Countries, USDA _ Extension Service 
and Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, October, 1945. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, Irwin T. Sanders; 
Douglas Ensminger, Farmers of the 
World; The Development of Agricul- 
tural Extension, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1945. 

P. V. Kepner (Chairman,) Ensminger 
and 8 others. Report of Committee on 
the Scope of Extension’s Educational 
Responsibility. USDA Extension Ser- 
— Mimeograph FA-1255, January, 
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randum of agreement® entered into by mem. 
bers of the profession which states that “the 
major focus of extension rural Sociology 
should be on making social action-change 
easier.” It asserts that the long time job of 
the sociologist is to “aid in analyzing ang 
interpreting (1) the types of organization, 
patterns of association, and Processes 
through which rural people take part in 
local and wider activities, programs and 
services; (2) the basic attitudes and beliefs 
of the people; (3) the basic needs of the 
people as related to their welfare; and (4) 
the techniques and ways by which change 
occurs.” An encouraging amount of general 
understanding of this nature is developing 
with the presidents, experiment station dj. 
rectors and extension directors of land. 
grant colleges as evidenced by the confer. 
ence held under the auspices of the Farm 
Foundation in Chicago, May 1, 1947. 


Limitations 


According to the statements referred to 
above extension rural sociologists are to deal 
with the whole gamut of human interests 
and endeavors in so far as these are related 
to the group experiences of rural people, 
Sociological factors are less tangible and 
more complex than comparable biological 
factors in the fields of plant and animal in- 
dustry where there are several times as 
many trained workers. Have we assigned to 
ourselves the impossible? Obviously the 
answer is yes, unless we can perfect the 
best of teamwork. 

Of course, if we only contract to “aid” in 
analyzing and interpreting we may not be 
greatly worried about our limitations. The 
amount of “aid” may be great or small. 
Rural sociologists from the resident staff 
and researchers can help as do psychologists 
and educators who are often used in ex- 
tension conferences. 

But more is demanded. In the first place, 
general counseling will soon become ab- 
stract and sterile unless it is related to lab- 


* Douglas Ensminger, Rural Sociology in 
Extension, USDA Extension Service Circu- 
lar 437 (mimeograph) April, 1946. 
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oratory experience and experimentation. 
Psychologists and educators profit by docu- 
menting information from studies of learn- 
ing experiences which they can readily 
transfer or translate to other types of teach- 
ing. Sociologists in discussing group situa- 
tions are too often limited to academic 
considerations. 

Extension education is largely group work. 
It aims at the “development of people as 
individuals, leaders, and cooperative mem- 
bers of their local community and world 
society.” 7 Sociologists are group work spe- 
cialists. They are expected to make their 
contributions as technologists and this “in a 
three-fold way: (1) by assisting the rural 
people developing and directing its groups 
and organizations to achieve the goals for 
which they strive, (2) by training extension 
workers in rural sociology techniques and 
methods, and (3) by assisting in implement- 
ing the entire extension program.” § 


Leader Training Shortcomings 


This statement is an appeal for teamwork 
to strengthen sociology extension. We wish 
to emphasize the need for integrating and 
increasing research on specific sociological 
problems encountered in the extension field. 
To illustrate, let us consider the matter of 
leader training in group methods. 

The 1944 Extension Committee of the 
Rural Sociological Society in summarizing 
the opinions obtained that year from ques- 
tionnaires sent to extension directors and 
extension rural sociologists reported that, 
“Both extension directors and extension ru- 
ral sociologists emphasized the need for 


} group leader training methods.” 9 The 1945 


Committee of State and Federal Extension 
workers which outlined “A Preview of To- 
morrow’s Educational Problems in Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology” rec- 
ommended that one of six major fields for 





"See Ensminger, Social Organization for 


| Extension Education. Op. cit., p. 2. 


*See Extension Work in Rural Sociol- 
ogv, 1943, Op. cit., p. 5. 

‘David E. Lindstrom, “Postwar Needs 
and Proposals for Extension in Rural Sociol- 
ogy,” Rural Sociology, (December, 1945). 


rural sociology extension should be “to dis- 
cover and develop voluntary leaders.” 

The first three of seven suggested meth- 
ods and procedures offered in the 1945 “Pre- 
views” were given in relation to a recom- 
mended program of “appraising the present 
leadership.” These were stated as follows: 


(a) By communities, list all leaders and 
indicate for each in what capacity 
they are looked to for leadership. 

(b) In terms of the social groupings in 
the county, find out which groups 
(community and socio-economic) are 
more adequately represented through 
present leadership. Which have lit- 
tle or no representation? 

(c) Through group meetings, contacts 
with leaders, visits with farm peo- 
ple, and community surveys, ap- 
praise the effectiveness of present 
leadership in motivating rural peo- 
ple to achieve a more satisfying 
farm, home, and community life. 


The extension worker who thinks of using 
these methods and procedures raises ques- 
tions. Would the results obtained from car- 
rying out the suggestions pay dividends 
upon the efforts required? Is leadership 
such a static thing as appears to be in- 
dicated by these ways of treating it? What 
are the standards by which we would ap- 
praise the effectiveness of leaders? Any- 
way, where does the line come between the 
leader and those who are not leaders? How 
should we handle the borderline cases? 

Then we turn to one suggestion which is 
offered for a program of “analyzing jobs in 
terms of leadership requirements.” It is 
stated: 


(a) Through meetings, assist leaders 
faced with the same problem or 
activity in analyzing the job. 


Psychologists and educators worked with 
supervisors in industry to establish a pat- 
tern for Job Instructor Training in war 
industries. This was transferred to exten- 
sion and used effectively in leadership train- 
ing work. It supplies guides for job break- 
downs showing “important steps” and “key 
points.” What does sociological research of- 
fer on this proposition that is comparable? 
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We find that two proposals were sug- 
»sted for “assisting in finding leaders.” 
These were: 


(a) Discourage the general practice of 
using the same leaders for each 
activity. 

Through group meetings and lead- 
ers, contacts with the rural people, 
every effort should be explored to 
uncover new leadership and get 
these new leaders started on jobs 
within their area of competence and 
where they can motivate others to 
action. 


(b) 


Where have we had laboratory experience 
indicating what is meant by “every effort’’? 
How does the matter of discouraging the 
over use of good leaders conflict or coincide 
with the repeated recommendations of so- 
ciologists for finding and using “key lead- 
ers” in undertaking a program? Just what 
are the best ways to “discourage the gen- 
eral practice of using the same leaders for 
each activity”? 

The other two suggested procedures are 
related to the proposition of assisting lead- 
ers in “developing procedures that will be 
effective with the group in getting jobs 
done.” These are stated as follows: 


(a) Through group meetings and lead- 
ers, contacts with the rural people, 
every effort should be explored to 
uncover new leadership and get 
these new leaders started on jobs 
within their area of competence and 
where they can motivate others to 
action. 


Through bulletins, printed matter, 
group meetings, and demonstra- 
tions, assist leaders to acquire 
knowledge and skills required to con- 
duct meetings, delegate responsibil- 
ity, work effectively with others, 
ete. 


(b) 


Very good. But just what does sociology 
have to contribute relative to starting new 
leaders on jobs within their area of com- 
petence and assisting leaders to acquire spe- 
cific knowledge and skills? Have socioiogical 
studies dealt systematically with these fac- 
tors or must we again turn to educators, 
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psychologists and work simplification ex. 
perts for our aids? 


Farmer Viewpoints 


Farm people have repeatedly asked for 
more help on the problem of developing yg). 
unteer leadership. They state their cp. 
cerns in terms of how to do specific things 
such as: 

(a) Start with our children to build brogj 
attitudes towards community problem; 
and international relations. 

Train teams of leaders to conduct pang 
discussions in community meetings, 
Hold training schools for leaders ¢ 
recreational activities. 

Supply aids designed more clearly fo 
the uses that will be made of them by 
voluntary workers. 

Establish policies for rotating leader; 
on particular jobs and enlisting ney 
leadership talent. 

Study leadership distribution geograph. 
ically and in relation to the scope of the 
program. 

Understand leadership “costs” and en- 
phasize leadership “dividends.” 
Clarify leadership responsibilities. 
Evaluate leadership results. 
Promote cooperative relationships 
which conserve and efficiently utilize 
leadership. 

Lay leadership is the key to voluntary 
action in a democracy. Extension workers 
have had notable success through the years 
in enlisting the cooperation of such leaders. 
If rural sociologists make a major contri- 
bution at this point they will need to join 
forces much more effectively than they have 
done thus far. Also, their efforts must bk 
more closely integrated with the “front 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 
(j) 





line” experiences of those who are develop- 
ing specific programs. 


Foci of Group Processes 


National committees which have reviewed | 
sociology extension during the last twenty 
years have agreed that we are primarily 
interested in group processes. 

If this is true we have two types of con- 
cerns. One is that of helping special interest | 
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groups to more effectively develop 
adequate programs. The other is to improve 
cooperative relationships among special in- 
terest groups so that their total effort will 
yield greater dividends in terms of human 
progress. We have this dual aim as (1) we 
do intra-departmental work within and for 
the entire extension staff and also as (2) 
we advance specific endeavors that other- 
wise would not be supplied with needed ex- 
tension leadership. The first “assignment” 
is centrally one of helping advance profitable 
group meetings; the second “assignment” 
is one of helping advance adequate Commu- 
nity development policies and programs. 

Parenthetically, we would recognize the 
importance of sociology of the family. But 
the federal office and several state exten- 
sion services already have family life and 
child development specialists. And in keep- 
ing with provisions of federal legislation 
we find extension administration working 
generally to build the “family approach” in 
the entire program. It would appear that 
sociological assistance is most needed in the 
area of community impacts on family life 
and in clarifying general principles for co- 
operative living. This may be a phase of our 
second “assignment.” 


Profitable Group Meetings—A First 
Assignment 

Everywhere rural groups are holding 
meetings. To what exent are these profit- 
able? How can they be improved? They are 
valuable to the extent that they promote 
(1) understanding, (2) social ability, (3) 
personality and leadership development and 
(4) service activities. 

If improvement in group meetings is to 
be achieved, it will be done in one or more 
of four ways: 

(1) Better programs will be planned. 

(2) More adequate arrangements will be 
made, 

(3) More effective leadership will be pro- 
vided. 

(4) Devices and procedures will be used 
to facilitate profitable participation by 
members. 

Publications from the state extension ser- 
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vices show that this “assignment” is not a 
new one for extension sociologists. But they 
have been largely limited in their efforts to 
the creative work they have been able to do 
on the basis of field observations and glean- 
ings from the work of other adult edu- 
cators. 


Adequate Community Development—A 
Second Assignment 


Sociologists have many reasons for mov- 
ing forward in the area of community de- 
velopment. The work of such men as Sand- 
erson, Morgan, Sims, Galpin, Kolb, Brun- 
ner, Polson, Ensminger and Lindstrom may 
be cited to support our position at this 
point. It is so well established that rela- 
tively little need be said in this report. 

Extension workers see the pendulum of 
public interest and need swinging today 
from national action programs such as those 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion to programs in community, county and 
regional areas which depend for their suc- 
cess upon the mobilization of leadership re- 
sources by cooperative methods. They find 
new community organization concerns 
showing up in the functional programs of 
schools, hospitals, medical services, religious 
life, recreation and safety education. 

In community development projects it is 
our function to help (1) clarify broad com- 
mon objectives, (2) develop an understand- 
ing of new situations, (3) bring to bear 
guides from related experiences, (4) perfect 
instruments for use in analyzing problems 
and organizing procedures, and (5) arrange 
workshops, conferences, and association pro- 
grams for those engaged in field work. We 
can help integrate extension work with 
other programs while, at the same time, we 
can sharpen thinking regarding such pro- 
cedures for effective group action as:1° 

(1) Contacting key leaders. 

(2) Promoting self discoveries. 


© See W. H. Stacy, “Mobilizing Our Com- 
munities for School District Reorganiza- 
tion.” Third Annual Iowa Conference on 
Problems and Procedures of School District 
Reorganization, Ames, Iowa, July 25, 1947. 
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(3) Emphasizing agreements rather than 
arguments. 

(4) Shaping specific proposals. 

(5) Using conference methods. 

(6) Reaching the people where they live. 

(7) Unifying forces. 

(8) Organizing campaign drives. 

(9) Maintaining long time objectives. 


Three Types of Team Play Needed 


“Two strong political ideas are before the 
world today—communism and democracy. 
The representatives of these two theories 
are going to work hard to prove which one 
can most effectively serve the people of the 
world. ... This battle is going to be won or 
lost in the individual communities of this, 
the greatest democracy of the world.” Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt stated this challenge in 
her newspaper column, May 16, 1947, the 
very day that the United Nations Security 
Council began to rock with disputes regard- 
ing the work of the Balkan Commission. 
Professionally no workers are more directly 
addressed by this than are rural sociolo- 


gists who work with rural leaders. Our nyp, 

bers are few. Our days may be limite 

May we maximize our resources by tean. 

work. Your 1947 extension committee in 

presenting this challenge suggests that , 

review of the situation such as we have 

made indicates that we can improve thr, 
types of team play. 

1. We can more distinctly build our efforts 
into the program of the cooperative g. 
tension system which has 9,000 educg. 
tional workers cooperating with ron 
people in counties throughout the nation, 

2. We can more effectively correlate ». 
ciological research and _ sociological ¢. 
tension education. 

3. We can more significantly focus the ¢. 
forts of extension sociologists on key pn. 
grams of (1) profitable group meeting; 
and (2) adequate community develo. 
ment. 

1947 Extension Committee 
Rural Sociological Society 
GORDON BLACKWELL 

NaT T. FRAME 
W. H. Stacy (Chairman) 





LIFE CYCLES OF FARM, RURAL-NONFARM, AND URBAN FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AS DERIVED FROM CENSUS MATERIALS 


That families go through fairly explicit 
stages or cycles is well recognized. In fact, 
there is a sizeable body of literature on the 
family cycle, especially on the farm family 
eycle.1 During the life cycle of the typical 


1See such treatments of the family life 
cycle as P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, 
and C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book 
in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis, 1931), II, 
41 ff; C. P. Loomis, Studies of Rural So- 
cial Organization in the United States, 
Latin America and Germany (East Lans- 
ing: State College Book Store, 1945), Chap- 
ter 9; C. P. Loomis, The Growth of the 
Farm Family in Relation to its Activities, 
North Carolina AESB 298 (Raleigh, June, 
1934); C. E. Lively, The Growth of the 
Farm Family, Ohio AES Mimeographed 
Bulletin No. 5 (Wooster, 1932) ; and Gordon 
W. Blackwell, “Correlates of Stages of 


Family Development Among Farm Families 
=. ‘ed Rural Sociology XVII (June, 


conjugal family in America, important 
changes in numbers, composition and eco 
nomic stress occur. The following stages 
are ordinarily experienced by the average 
family in this country: (1) marriage; (2) 
birth of the first child; (3) birth of the last 
child; (4) marriage, or the migration of th 
first child from the parental household; 
(5) marriage, or the migration of the last 
child from the parental household; (6) 
death of the father; and (7) death of the 
mother. 

While certain problems dealing with the 
family life cycle have been treated in special 
studies, no attempt has been made to com- 
bine published census materials into com- 
parative rural and urban cycles.? The pur 


?Paul C. Glick has described the averagt 
family’s life cycle as it appeared from the 
Census data of 1890 and 1940. However, ™ 
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pose of this note, therefore, is to suggest a 
method of bringing a number of census ma- 
terials together in order to describe rural, 
rural-nonfarm, and urban differences in the 
life cycle stages. 

The essential data together with a graphic 
representation is found in Table I and Fig. 1. 
The median age at first marriage is high- 
est for the urban females (22.1) and lowest 
for rural-farm females (21.2). The rural- 
nonfarm women are intermediate in respect 
to age at first marriage (21.4) but much 
closer to the farm women. It will be noted 
from the Table that the males marry as 
much as 3% years later than the females. 
While numerous factors are involved, the 
median age at which farm, nonfarm, and ur- 
ban women marry may be related to the sex 
ratio in these areas.3 

The second stage of importance in the life 
cycle is the arrival of the first child. With 
the expansion of the family additional eco- 
nomic burdens are assumed. It is at this 
point in the life cycle, unfortunately, that 
overall data on rural-urban differences are 
least adequate. For the country as a whole, 
the median age of mothers bearing their 
first child is 22.6 years.4 Separate data, 
however, are not available for rural and 
urban mothers.5 





attempt was made to indicate rural-urban 
differences throughout the cycle. See Paul 
C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,” American 
Sociological Review, XII (April, 1947), 164- 
174. 


*The sex ratio for the urban white popu- 
lation of the United States in 1940 was 96; 
for the rural-nonfarm white population, 
104; and for the rural-farm white popula- 
tion, 113. 

*Glick,op. cit., p. 167. 

‘Several studies indicate that regional 
variations are great. Among the studies 
are: Harold T. Christensen, “The Time- 
Interval between Marriage of Parents and 
the Birth of their First Child in Utah 
County, Utah,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLIV (January, 1939), 518-25. The 
average interval for his urban sample is 
416.0 days and for the rural sample 400.1 
days; W. A. Anderson, “The Spacing of 
Births in the Families of University Gradu- 
ates,” American Journal of Sociology, LIII 
(July, 1947), 23-33. In three-child families 
of farm reared women, the interval between 


In an attempt to estimate the spacing for 
mothers in these residence groups, data for 
the eight most rural and eight most urban 
states were combined into a weighted aver- 
age from the Vital Statistics reports. (See 
the footnote to Table I.) Using this device, 
the average age of the rural mother when 
the first child is born is 22.0.6 The age 
ranges for the eight most rural states from 
21.3 in Arkansas to 23.6 in North Dakota. 
The average age of the urban mother at the 
birth of ner first child is 24.3 and the range 
is from a low of 23.4 in Michigan to 25.3 in 
New York for the eight most urban states. 

The average age of the mother when the 
last child is born is another significant stage 
of the life cycle since the family, unless rela- 
tives or others are added to the family group, 
has then attained its maximum size. As com- 
puted for the eight rural states, the average 
age of the mother at the birth of the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth children is 
22.0, 24.2, 26.2, 28.1, and 30.0. The compar- 





marriage and first birth is 16.5 months; in 
three-child families of women reared in 
cities of 100,000 or more, the interval is 
24.2 months. The data are sub-divided by 
number of children and there is no average 
available; Otis Dudley Duncan, “Rural- 
Urban Variations in the Age of Parents at 
the Birth of the First Child,” Rural Soci- 
ology,VIII (March, 1948), 62-67. He indi- 
cates that the mean age of open country 
mothers is 20.7, Village mothers 21.0 and 
Urban mothers 22.3. 

*It will be noted that a period of 2.2, 0.6, 
and 0.8 years elapse between the marriage 
and the birth of the first child for urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and farm women. These re- 
latively short spans, especially for rural 
women, may at least partly be attributed 
to the fact that age at marriage data repre- 
sent an average of all marriages while the 
age when first child is born applies only to 
mothers. The age of 22.0 is used as the 
mother’s age when the first child is born 
for both the rural-farm and the rural-non- 
farm population. Lacking more exact data, 
this would appear to be a reasonable pro- 
cedure, since age at marriage for the rurai- 
nonfarm and the rural-farm female is very 
close. Duncan, op. cit., p. 67, says “.... 
the village patterns of age of parents at 
first childbirth are distinctly rural, for 
they are much more similar to the open 
country than to the urban patterns.” 
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TABLE I. StaGes In THE FAMILY Lire CYCLE IN THE UNITED StTaTEs, By RESIDENCE 








Life Cycle Stage and Residence Group U. S. White Males U. S. White Female 
re, 
MEDIAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE" 
Urban Se becdideitanesacen 24.8 22.1 
0 rec eee 23.6 21.4 
Rural-Farm ... OTe ee 24.7 21.2 
AVERAGE AGE WHEN FIRST CHILD Born ” 
Urban le paareece py epmuatetivn Gd 24.3 
Rural-Nonfarm Dio brace tcatens 
Rural-Farm 5 dain sit hbo entra aids 5 { 22.0 
AVERAGE AGE WHEN LAST CHILD Born ° 
Urban PEERS sere ree 27.9 
Rural-Nonfarm ..................... 26.8 
Rural-Farm ine aaa ale Acts asta 28.5 
AVERAGE AGE WHEN FIRST CHILD MARRIES ° 
1. If Son: 
Urban sa a dct Sate Ri bes 49.1 
Rural-Nonfarm ping aeons. <4 45.6 
Rural-Farm ii sua ton souzand 46.7 
2. If Daughter: 
Urban Chia ie unn hive ohh ee eRe eee 46.4 
Rural-Nonfarm cd cy arte ad ene erate 7” 43.4 
Rural-Farm 5 ihe oa icin 43.2 
AVERAGE AGE WHEN LAST CHILD MARRIES ° 
1. If Son: 
ON, ie dau, ates hits, apie Soe Barwa aA sr asee 52.7 
Rural-Nonfarm .................... 50.4 
Rural-Farm 5 mabipoa insiea-ace ot ey ee 53.2 
2. If Daughter: 
i eo hg cw wig banana anh wee Mele 50.0 
Rural-Nonfarm ..................... 48.2 
Rural-Farm Leeteicnh es peeuan 49.7 
AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH ° 
Urban ss aed kk we det e/a 61.5 66.25 
Rural-Nonfarm » deen aie aga er oe f 
Rural-Farm sa. aah staves nig ace tataltah teeta, eile 64.1 \ 67.5 





* Wilson H. Grabill, “Age at First Marriage,” Bureau of the Census, Series P-45, No. 
7, May 28, 1945. The median age at first marriage for males in the U. S. in 1940 was 
24.3; for females 21.6. See also, C. P. Loomis, “A Comparison of Marriage Ages of 
City and Farm Reared College Men Who Have Achieved Recognition in the Field of 
Agriculture,” Social Forces, IX (October, 1930). 

» Very little data on child spacing is available for the United States. See footnote 5. 
The data presented above are weighted averages computed from birth order data for 
the eight most rural and eight most urban states. The rural average represents the 
states of Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, and West Virginia; the urban average represents the states of 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island. Michigan was substituted for Massachusetts since birth certificates in the latter 
do not require a birth order indication. Computed from Vital Statistics of the U. S,, 
(Wash. D. C. Govt. Printing Office, 1940). 

*The average number of children ever born to women in each of the residence 
categories is obtained from Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910—Fertility for States 
and Large Cities, (Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office, 1943), Table 3. The 
average number of children born per woman ever married who in 1940 was aged 50-54, 
or had just passed the childbearing period. The average number of children ever born 
per woman in the these ages were: 
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able ages of the urban mothers, in the eight 
most rural states, are 24.3, 26.7, 28.4, 29.5, 
and 31.5. Unfortunately, the “rural” spacing 
must be used to cover the farm and nonfarm 
populations because census data do not 
furnish a basis for separating them. Since 
the average urban white married female who 
has completed her fertile span (i.e., women 
aged 50-54 in 1940) bears an average of 
2.773 children, she will be between the ages 
of 26.7 and 28.4, the average ages at which 
urban women bear their second and third 
child. The difference between these ages is 
increased by .77 percent and the result is 
added to 26.7, yielding 27.9, the age at which 
the typical urban white woman bears her 
last child. Similar computations yield 26.8 
and 28.5, the ages at which the average 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm woman bears 
her last child. 

Until the first child marries or leaves the 
family unit for one reason or another, the 
family is relatively constant in size. Con- 
comitant with the marriage of a child, the 
family ordinarily gives up members. Assum- 
ing that the children marry at the same ages 
as their parents, the age of the mother in 
each residence group when her children 
marry is easily obtained.’ If the first child 
to marry is a daughter, the mother will be 
younger than if the first child to marry is a 
son. Thus, the average age of the urban 
mother when her first child marries, if a son, 


‘See footnote d to the Table I. 





is 49.1 and if a daughter, 46.4. The compar- 
able ages for the rural-nonfarm mother are 
45.6 and 43.4; for the rural-farm mother, 
46.7 and 43.2. 


Making use of the average number of 
children born to mothers in the three resi- 
dence categories, it is easy to determine the 
mother’s average age when the last child 
marries. If a son, the urban, nonfarm, and 
farm mother will be 52.7, 50.4, and 53.2 years 
of age, respectively. If a daughter, the aver- 
age ages will be 50.0, 48.2, and 49.7, re- 
spectively. These ages, therefore, represent 
the ages of the mother when the typical 
family is reduced to the original two mem- 
bers. 


The final stage of importance to the con- 
jugal family is the age at which partial and 
complete dissolution occurs. As is well 
known, life expectancies are substantially 
longer for the female than for the male. On 
the basis of recent life tables giving urban 
and rural comparisons,’ at birth the average 
urban white male may expect to live 61.5 
years while the average urban white female 
may expect to live 66.25 years. Unfortunate- 
ly, no distinction can be made in the life 
expectancies for rural-nonfarm and rural- 
farm populations. The life expectancy for 
rural white males is 64.1 years and that for 
rural white females is 67.5 years. The life 
cycle of the average urban white family lasts 


“See footnote e to the Table I. 





U. S. Urban White Females—2.773 
U. S. Rural-Nonfarm White Females—3.333 
U. S. Rural-Farm White Females—4.218 
From the data on the average age of mother when first, second, third, ete. children 
were born, one is able to establish the average age of mother when the last child is 
born. See footnote 2. Since “urban” and “rural” states were used in this computation, 
the same spacing is used for rural-nonfarm and the rural-farm mother. 
“It is assumed that the parent’s age at marriage also applies to the children, and that 





the children stay in the same residence group as their parents. Since sons marry at a 
much older age than the daughters in all residence groups, the ages of the mother when 
children marry are shown for both sons and daughters. 

* United States Abridged Life Tables, 1939, Urban and Rural, By Regions, Color and 
Sex, Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 23, No. 15, June 30, 1947. Since average 
future lifetime expectations are given for cities of 100,000 or more, other urban places, 
and rural territory, the average of the two urban expectancies is used. This appears 
reasonable since cities of 100,000 and over represent nearly half of the urban popula- 
tion (51 per cent). The rural average future lifetime is used for both the rural-nonfarm 
and rural-farm residence categories. 
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44.2 years from the time of marriage to the 
death of the wife. In the case of the rural- 
nonfarm and rural-farm families the length 
of life is 46.1 and 46.3 years. The original 
pair may expect to live alone (without 
children) as much as 19 years as indicated 
in the Table. 


In numerous practical situations, knowl- 
edge of the life cycle is valuable. Relief 
agencies, in order to equitably allocate as- 
sistance, should know the periods of eco- 
nomic stress in urban, village and farm 
families. Problems of farm management 
and farm inheritance are also closely re- 
lated to stages of the farm family cycle.® 


The foregoing represents an attempt tp 
combine various census materials into ap. 
proximate life cycles for urban, rural-nop, 
farm, and rural-farm families. Additiony 
refinements in the census data are needa 
especially with regard to child-spacing 
When such become available, more Precise 
differences in the life cycles of rural] and 
urban families may be made. 

ALLEN BEEGLE and C. P. Loomis 
Michigan State College. 


*See Russell L. Berry, “Gap Betwee 


Time Son Ready to Farm and Father js 
Ready to Retire,”” Mimeographed Statement 
Farm Management Department, Michigan 
State College. 
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AGE OF MOTHER 


Fig. 1. The life cycles of urban, rural-nonfarm, and farm families in the United States. 


Note that the age of the mother is plotted against the size of the family. 
Key to Family Stage 


A—Median age at first marriage. 

B—Age at birth of first child. 

C—Age at birth of last child. 

D—Age when first child (daughter) marries. 
E—Age when last child (son) marries. 
F—Age husband dies. 

G—Age wife dies. 
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Land and People in Rural Vermont 


A wide variety of information on land 
use in nine representative commercial agri- 
cultural towns of Vermont is contained in a 
series of bulletins recently completed by the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station.! 
Vermont, though not typical of our finest 
farm land because of its rugged, glaciated 
terrain and comparative isolation, is never- 
theless interesting as a predominantly dairy 
farming state approaching a mature stage 
in its development. The statistical data con- 
tained in these bulletins are a detailed 
documentation of this. 


Two significant trends are noted, bearing 
out similar trends in other sections of the 
country. One, that the marginal land on the 
steeper slopes which is unsuited for com- 
mercial agriculture is being abandoned, 
while the farms on the more productive 
valley lands are expanding in size and effi- 
ciency. Two, that there has been a definite 
increase in the number of non-farm rural 
families. Two-fifths of the open-country 


*The Farm Business and Farm Family 
Living as Related to Land Class in Nine 
Vermont Towns, Carter, Robert M. Bul- 
letin 526, December, 1945. 

An Economic Study of Local Government 
in Fifty Vermont Towns, Dalton, John J. 
and Williams, Sheldon W. Bulletin 532, 
July, 1946. 

The People and Their Use of Land in 
Nine Vermont Towns, Carter, Robert M. 
Bulletin 536, April, 1947. 

Rural Non-Farm Family Living in Nine 
Vermont Towns, Carter, Robert M. Bulletin 
537, August, 1947. University of Vermont 
~. Experiment Station, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


population in the towns studied now earn 
their cash living off the farm, while stijj 
producing foodstuffs for their own use. The 
problems of human adjustment which both 
these trends will present are legion. Where 
will the farmers go who are moving off the 
marginal land? And what of those who stil] 
remain but are unable to make a living? 
What changes will be wrought in rural life 
by non-farmers living on a wage basis? The 
four bulletins do not raise these questions— 
their emphasis is economic rather than 
sociological—but they do present the statis- 
tical background. 

For example, the first bulletin, Farm 
Business and Farm Family Living as Re- 
lated to Land Class, contains a great deal 
of information on farm income and ex- 
penses, number of barns, size and condition 
of dwelling place, conveniences such as run- 
ning water, electricity, telephones and auto- 
mobiles, in relation to the four land class 
divisions set up by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Land Class 1 is that best adapted to in- 
tensive dairying or dairying and cash crop 
production and usually lies in the more 
fertile valleys. This is the land which is 
being more intensively developed. Land 
Class 2 encompasses the “better hill farm- 
ing sections,” Land Class 3, “the poorer hill 
farming sections,” and Land Class 4, the 
areas “where rough topography and stoni- 
ness make the land unprofitable for farn- 
ing.” The latter is the land which is gradu- 
ally being abandoned by commercial farm- 
ers. One criticism of the study is the system 
of land classification used. It was made on 
the basis of external appearance of fields, 
barns, farmsteads, etc., and, while this 
seemed to correspond with topographical 
differences, the conclusions drawn were in 
terms of the relative prosperity of the 
farms in each class, which had been part 
of the original basis for the differentiation. 

Nevertheless, from some expansion of this 
classification, the study concluded that 
within each land class there were variations 
of income due to variations in managerial 
ability. These, however, were exaggerated 
by the quality of the land so that an “effi- 
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cient operator” had a much greater oppor- 
tunity for “optimum living” in Land Class 1 
than in Land Class 4. “Poor operators,” 
however, were little better off on the better 
land than they were on the poorer slopes. 
Charts, graphs, tables and photographs bear 
this out. 

The second bulletin deals with a study 
made in 1932 of the burdensome and un- 
equal taxes imposed on Vermont farmers by 
local governments. The third, taken from 
the manuscript of Mr. Carter’s doctoral 
thesis at Cornell University in May 1943, 
analyzes the historical background for the 
changes in population composition and land 
use which are now taking place, as well as 
geographical factors, crops grown, livestock 
raised and operational methods. 

One of the most significant trends noted 
is the aging of the population, although 
again the social implications of the trend are 
not discussed. In 1791, 51 percent of Ver- 
mont’s male inhabitants were less than 16 
years of age, while today the average age of 
farm operators is 53. There are fewer chil- 
dren in farm families and often an extra un- 
married adult. Rural non-farm families are 
younger and in 1940 were found to have a 
higher birth rate than the farm families. 

The final bulletin in the series focuses on 
these non-farm rural families. [6] The 
greatest number were found to be unskilled 
workers employed on road gangs, in woods, 
mines, quarries. Almost as many worked as 
farm laborers for other farmers, and an 
equal number were skilled carpenters, paint- 
ers, textile workers and so on. A few were 
professional or clerical workers. 

Why they decided to live in the country 
was not clearly ascertainable. Some said to 
be near their work, others wanted to be near 
relatives, some cited the economic security 
of being able to grow their own food, and 
with many it seemed to be a matter of 
chance. Forty per cent considered an auto- 
mobile necessary for their work. 

The bulk of the study was concerned with 
the physical conditions of the homes and in- 
formation related to income—in cash or 
“home privileges.” No attempt was made to 
study the participation of these people in the 


social life of the community, but this might 
be suggested as a field for further investiga- 
tion. 

In general the bulletins present a diffuse 
compilation of data significant primarily for 
the state of Vermont. Nevertheless they also 
point up the problems of any aging agricul- 
tural region and the inequalities that arise 
not only from limited productive land but 
also from individual variations in ability. 

Amy HODEL. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Rural Youth 


[3.] Some questions concerning Farm youth 
in Missouri, 15 to 24 years of age, are dis- 
cussed in a bulletin from that State. The 
number of farm youth decreased 18 percent 
from 1910 to 1940 because of a declining 
birth rate among farm women and the mi- 
gration of youth from farms. Since more 
girls than boys migrate, there were 118 male 
farm youth for every 100 female farm youth 
in the State in 1940. Six counties in south- 
east Missouri contained 16 percent of the 
total farm youth and only 6 percent of the 
land area. The number of Negro youth on 
farms is decreasing as many have migrated 
to non-farm areas. In 1940 only 3 percent of 
farm youth were Negroes. 

The average life expectancy of young 
people has increased steadily each decade 
largely because of the prevention and con- 
trol of contagious diseases. Rejection rates 
for those 18 to 37 years of age in World War 
II indicated that farm and village youth were 
less fit physically than youth living in urban 
areas. The most common illnesses and de- 
fects among youth are those which can be 
prevented or corrected. Health education is 
needed in rural areas as well as greater 
health facilities. 

Farm youth in general leave school at an 
earlier age than village and city youth al- 
though there is considerable variation be- 
tween counties. More girls than boys enter 
high school. Those with the most education 
tend to migrate to non-farm areas. More 
than one-half of the youth who remain on 
farms do not go beyond elementary school 
and therefore cannot take advantage of the 
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vocational courses offered in some high 
schools. The majority of boys who stay on 
farms are employed as farm laborers. A 
more diversified curriculum should be de- 
veloped in high schools and more farm youth 
encouraged to enroll. 


[15.] The final report of a series of bulle- 
tins dealing with Virginia rural youth ad- 
justments has been published. The study 
was begun in 1939 with particular emphasis 
on the 16-24 age group. Because of the ab- 
normal conditions during the war, the study 
is based on data obtained in 1939-41. The 
bulletin includes a discussion of: (1) Size 
and composition of the rural youth popula- 
tion in Virginia along with the home and 
community background; (2) proportions of 
youth reached by various agencies, types of 
training and trends and limitations in youth 
training programs; (3) guiding principles 
for occupational choice—farm and non-farm 
work—with case stories illustrating occu- 
pational adjustment problems; (4) attitudes 
and adjustment problems of most concern to 
youth and goals leading to a more satis- 
factory life. 

In order that each youth may be helped 
to reach his maximum potentialities in the 
midst of changing conditions, the author 
makes the following suggestions: “(1) The 
development of a better understanding of the 
many influences impinging on youth and a 
greater appreciation of the importance of 
proper adjustments to the possibilities and 
the consequences of numerous discoveries 
and inventions, (2) development of a more 
general sense of responsibility regarding 
youth welfare, and (3) correction of condi- 
tions adverse to youth development.” 


Farm Labor 


[18.] A number of farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociations operated central camp housing 
for agricultural workers in the past few 
years. Their experiences are outlined in 


Association management of camps for mi- 
gratory farm workers. Attention is given to 
the steps that should precede the establish- 
ment of a cooperative and to the operation 
of the camp itself. The selection of a good 


manager was found to be an importan 
factor. Sound financial procedures are also 
emphasized. Some attention is paid to the 
welfare of the migrant laborer and his fam. 
ily in the community. Brief sketches of ¢. 
operatives in Sonoma, California, Bergen, 
New York and Franklin, Idaho are given, 


[36.] The purpose of the Preliminary guy. 
vey of major areas requiring outside labor 
is to provide a reference for personnel ep. 
gaged in a farm labor program. It contains 
a map of the major areas requiring outside 
agricultural labor. The farm enterprises jp 
each area are discussed and estimates of 
the number of outside workers required and 
the dates they are needed are made. Workers 
are described, and their source of origin, 
their migratory patterns and their crop or 
work preferences are listed. A few thumb. 
nail case histories are provided. An in. 
ventory of the housing and other facilities 
available to migrant workers is included, 
This comprehensive survey integrates the 
experiences and findings of farm labor 
supervisors throughout the United States, 


Population 


[1.] The American Council on Education 
has issued a report on College-age popula- 
tion 1947-64 in the five Pacific-western 
States—Arizona, California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. Eighteen to twenty- 
one years was set as the college age in this 
study. The Bureau of the Census life table 
was used in estimating the number of native- 
born students of college age in each State, 
1947-64. The assumed net migration gains 
for this period were based on migration esti- 
mates of the 1920’s and 1930’s, as well as on 
1940 Census data. In estimating the number 
who would attend college, veterans were ex- 
cluded except for the few under twenty-two 
years of age. Studies made by the Veterans 
Administration indicate that the peak of 
veteran enrollment may be in 1949, depen¢- 
ing upon a number of conditions, particularly 
employment. If job opportunities decrease, 
more veterans are expected to enroll in cdl- 
leges. The authors think that the findings 
point to a continuing need for expansion of 
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the facilities in higher education. “There 
js reason for thinking that enrollments, ex- 
clusive of veterans, may be about double 
the prewar peak figures of 1939-40.” 


(21.] A study of The farm people of Liv- 
ingston County, Michigan emphasizes the 
importance of group associations. The re- 
port describes the types of farms and 
equipment, the characteristics of the people, 
and the social groups and relationships 
operating in the county. The text is supple- 
mented with twelve tables and sixteen fig- 
ures based on Census data and surveys. A 
family usually takes part in a number of 
social groupings at different levels. The 
members may enter into activities in the 
local school districts, attend church in the 
village, and market each week at the larger 
trade center. There is an increasing tend- 
ency for rural people to go to the larger 
centers to trade and for recreational activi- 
ties. The authors state that: “Technological 
advances, new and better standards of liv- 
ing, expanded spheres of individual and 
family interests, and the growth of an ex- 
panded farm marketing system have all 
tended to reduce the well-defined character- 
istics of the small village in favor of the 
larger trading centers.” 


Health and Medical Care 
[25.] A Health facilities survey was made 
in South Carolina with a four-fold purpose: 
“(1) To survey present hospital and health 
centers and get as much detailed information 
as is necessary for analyzing the adequacy 
of the facilities now in use; (2) to analyze 
the effects of population, economic, geo- 
graphic, and other factors upon the demand 
for hospital service; (3) to ascertain the 
hospital needs for South Carolina; and (4) 
to draft a long-term plan designed to provide 
an adequate system of coordinated hospital 
and health service facilities to serve every 
community in South Carolina.” Information 
on existing facilities was secured through 
schedules distributed to hospitals. A great 
shortage of beds in both general and special 
hospitals was found as well as a shortage 
of physicians, graduate nurses, and dentists. 


In making specific recommendations for 
counties and communities, some of the 
factors considered were: “The estimated de- 
mand for hospital services in 1957, the num- 
ber of beds which the Federal Government 
would help finance, travel distances which 
might affect the use of hospital facilities, 
the possibility of people in one district or 
community patronizing the hospital in an 
adjoining district or community, the amount 
of local funds available or potentially avail- 
able for building purposes, and the necessity 
for retaining in the State pool a sufficient 
number of unallocated beds to provide future 
flexibility to meet unforeseen conditions.” 
The integrated hospital plan includes a base 
hospital operated in conjunction with South 
Carolina Medical College, district hospitals, 
community hospitals, and several community 
clinics. These clinics will perform a limited 
number of hospital services in small com- 
munities located at considerable distances 
from a hospital. 


[30.] The South’s health—a picture of 
promise, edited by Leland B. Tate, was pre- 
sented as an exhibit in the hearings on the 
study of agricultural and economic problems 
of the cotton belt. It contains information on 
current levels of health in the South, medical 
resources and services in the South, the 
South’s health record, the underlying 
causes, and a brief statement on current 
developments in each State. Committee re- 
ports and recommendations on public health 
units, hospitals and health centers, medical 
training centers, prepayment plans, health 
and medical care research, and medical edu- 
cation are given. 


Housing 


[9.] A study of Personal and family values 
in the choice of a home was made at Cornell 
University in order “to provide an instru- 
ment that would help all members of the 
family to clarify their thinking on what 
constitutes their housing needs, to discover 
and consider all the values to which atten- 
tion should be given.” The report describes 
the construction of a home values test and 
the use of the test with 50 families in a rural 
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area in New York State. Families of various 
sizes and economic levels were selected in 
order to secure a representative group. The 
home values test rests on six major assump- 
tions: “1. That a home value is a condition 
of the home which offers an individual or a 
family maximum enhancement of home life; 
2. That a home is a compound of various 
conditions or values; 3. That in any home, 
various values may be present to a large or 
small degree in a pattern unique to each 
home; 4. That the home values of greatest 
importance to the individual and family 
should be allowed for in the structure of the 
house, so it will contribute maximally to the 
type of living desired; 5. That it is possible, 
by the use of the paired comparison tech- 
nique, to determine the relative importance 
of one’s values and to establish a family pat- 
tern made up of the patterns of its members; 
6. That a knowledge of the relative import- 
ance of home values will enable the family to 
recognize specific features in a home which 
yield maximum satisfaction.” 

The ten basic values selected for compari- 
son were beauty, comfort, convenience, loca- 
tion, health, personal interests, privacy, 
safety, friendship activities, and economy. 
The two main objectives of the test were 
to find out whether or not a person is able 
to state verbally the values important to him 
and to provide a learning experience for the 
person taking the test. It was found that the 
test helped an individual (1) to see more 
clearly what values are important to him, 
(2) to know the extent of satisfactions he is 
deriving from his home in relation to the 
values, (3) to think about the attributes that 
make up the values, and (4) to look at his 
own home situation more objectively. 


[11.] Housing for Mississippians is the first 
bulletin in a sociological study series to be 
published by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration and the Sociology Department of the 
University of Mississippi. A brief history 
of home construction in Mississippi is pre- 
sented. The size and condition of dwellings, 
their value, and household facilities are 
shown for the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm 
and urban population. Some tables contain 


comparisons with other sections of the Unit. 
ed States and some tabulations are broken 
down by the color of the occupant. Housing 
needs are discussed and the various govern. 
mental housing aids explained. 


Farm Tenancy 


[7.] Personal interviews were made with 
101 owner-operators and 88 farm renters jp 
Boone County which is representative of the 
Arkansas Ozark area. The process by which 
farm laborers and tenants achieved owner. 
ship was analyzed. Only 17 percent of the 
owner-operators inherited their farms. Mi- 
gration from local communities has been 
extensive and apparently is increasing, 
There is an especially high rate of out. 
migration among the children of families jn 
the higher socio-economic levels. Family in. 
come, housing, household and cultural pos. 
sessions and the social participation of own- 
ers and renters are analyzed. The tenure 
process selects owner-operators who can 
translate farm resources into high levels of 
living and broad social performance. Social 
stratification, as measured by intermarriage 
and informal visiting, was not marked be- 
tween the families of owner-operators and 
tenants. Family size and family composition 
are related to the tenure process, but in the 
period of the family life cycle when the 
operator can expect the least help from his 
family, most activity in the tenure process 
takes place. 


Rural Church 


[13.] Problems related to the rural church 
are discussed in a series of bulletins by 
Ralph A. Felton. The salary of rural pas- 
tors includes (1) a description of the pas- 
torate fund in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. which guarantees a minimum 
salary to rural pastors; (2) a proposed mini- 
mum salary plan for Baptist churches; and 
(3) the minimum salary plan of the Method- 
ist church which is administered separately 
by each conference. 

One foot on the land contains stories of 
sixteen successful rural churches of various 
Protestant denominations. Twelve of the 
churches described are located in the United 
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States, and four in foreign countries—Japan, 
Mexico, Korea, and China. They demonstrate 
what can be done through Christian leader- 
ship in even the poorest communities. 

The Lord’s acre describes the growth and 
organization of this plan of giving along 
with its material and spiritual values. It has 
proved to be not only a method of church 
support but a means of promoting Christian 
education and cooperation in many rural 
communities. 


Social Participation 

(2.] A recent bulletin, Some participation 
principles—their relations to the programs 
of rural agencies, summarizes findings re- 
sulting from a number of studies of rural 
families conducted at Cornell University. It 
“presents some principles of participation, 
describes briefly the information upon which 
they are founded, and shows how the prin- 
ciples apply to the practical work of getting 
greater participation from families and indi- 
viduals.” Some of the findings of studies 
are: (1) successful operation of a democratic 
society is achieved only through extensive 
citizen participation and yet the limits to 
which families and individuals might partici- 
pate in organizations is seldom reached; (2) 
the participation of the individual is deter- 
mined largely by the participation of his 
family; (3) wives and mothers show most 
interest in organizations and take most 
responsibility for promoting them within the 
family; (4) participation is affected by the 
socio-economic status of the family and by 
its members’ acceptance of this status; (5) 
participation in one organization leads to 
participation in others. 


Miscellaneous 


[8.] Cooperatives in school and community 
is a teacher’s guide “to provide authentic 
information about cooperatives and to show 
how this information can be used in the 
schools.” The guide was prepared by a Work- 
shop on Organization and Administration of 
Rural Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University and a State Curriculum 
Workshop, University of Wisconsin. The im- 
portance of cooperative school activities is 


emphasized as preparation for the study of 
cooperative business associations. Students 
are taught that: “A cooperative enterprise 
is one which belongs to the members who 
use its services, the control of which rests 
equally with all the members, and the gains 
of which are distributed to the members in 
proportion to the use made of its services. 
The basic purpose of a cooperative is to give 
a group of people the opportunity to serve 
their own needs and to solve their own prob- 
lems more effectively than when acting indi- 
vidually.” As the cooperative movement 
spreads in rural communities, jobs in con- 
sumer cooperative stores and as cooperative 
managers will be open to rural youth. The 
guide includes a description of what schools 
in general are teaching about cooperatives, 
how some schools have developed interesting 
and effective programs, and the different 
ways in which cooperatives can be taught 
effectively to various age groups. A compre- 
hensive list of references and source material 
is given along with an outline of information 
useful in the study of cooperatives. 


[17.] The University of Missouri has spon- 
sored a study of Veterans and rejectees in 
Randolph County, Missouri in order to plan 
more adequately for their adjustment to 
civilian life. Data were obtained from Se- 
lective Service Questionnaires of 2,022 
veterans and 828 rejectees, the reports of 
separation of 1,698 veterans, and the replies 
of 517 of the 1,698 veterans to a question- 
naire on June 15, 1946. To find out what the 
veterans were like before entering the 
service, information was secured on resi- 
dence, race, place of birth, age, education, 
vocational training and occupation at the 
time of registering. Their military experi- 
ence—including branch, length of service, 
foreign service, and reason for discharge— 
was obtained as well as the length of time 
they had been out of service, present occu- 
pation, marital status, and migration. 

It was found that the majority of veterans 
were born in Missouri and the major portion 
in Randolph County. Their migration has 
been largely from rural to urban areas, 
particularly to Moberly. Less than a third 
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of the veterans are working at the same 
occupation they had before entering the ser- 
vice, but there has been little changing from 
one job to another in the post-war period. 
There was an increase in the percentage of 
married men between the time they register- 
ed and their demobilization, and another in- 
crease between the time of demobilization 
and June 15, 1946. Only 1.9 percent of the 
517 veterans answering the questionnaire 
have been divorced. 


Negroes comprised only 7 percent of the 
group studied, but these received less aca- 
demic and vocational training than the 
whites. Many returned to rural areas and 
small industrial cities where they were un- 


able to find employment. Rejection Tates 
were higher for Negroes than for whites 
in both rural and urban areas and for both 
non-psychiatric and psychiatric causes, Dis. 
eases and defects which disqualified men for 
military service were found more frequently 
among (1) the older age groups, (2) those 
with the least amount of education, and (3) 
those engaged in agriculture and unskille 
occupations. The author concludes that 
“Physical and mental health, adequate edy. 
cational background, and wise selection and 
preparation for an occupation are among 
the minimum essentials for effective partic. 
ipation in a democratic society. This study 
has demonstrated that there are many me 
who lack these essentials.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Family and Civilization. By Carle C. Zim- 
merman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. x + 829. $4.50. 

For a number of years, Zimmerman has 
been probing into the cultural significance 
and social consequences of various forms of 
family life. In a prior book, Family and 
Society, the analytical scheme for the cur- 
rent monograph was developed and applied 
toa series of cases in selected strata of the 
United States. In the present study, the 
theme is restructured for application to the 
history of the family in the western world. 
The thirty chapters appraise the validity 
of alternative approaches to the study of 
the relationship of family to society, pro- 
ject a conceptual scheme deemed more ade- 
quate for comprehending the relevant data, 
resurvey the patterns of family organiza- 
tions manifested in the history of western 
society, outline the social crises which stem 
from disorganized family life, and propose 
ways for overcoming existing conditions in 
our own times. Most of the readers of this 
review probably are familiar with the gen- 
eral theoretical framework, value orienta- 
tion, and methodological procedures of the 
author. They are employed in the same com- 
prehensive and provocative style in analyz- 
ing the new data presented in this book. In 
a study of this scope, there are bound to be 
many major and minor items of fact and 
theory analyzed in ways which are subject 
tocontroversy among readers with divergent 
orientations. This review will be restricted 
to three points. 

First, the conceptual scheme. The author 
has overcome the traditional weaknesses of 
historie surveys of family life in which 
time sequence is the only unifying principle. 
This is accomplished by the introduction of 
a series of family types which transcend 
any particular time and thus make possible 
the comparative study of similar social 
Phenomena occurring in various historic 
periods. Zimmerman subdivides family sys- 


tems into a triad: atomistic, trustee, and 
domestic—these are designed to incorporate 
the fundamental permutations and combi- 
nations of family life in different societies 
taking into account “history, logic, mean- 
ing, and causal analysis.” There is no doubt 
that the formulation of constructs for ex- 
tracting phenomena from their empirical 
setting and identifying their essential char- 
acteristics is one of the most useful devices 
of the sociologist. Yet in all such instances 
of typification, there are the perennial 
methodological problems of the selection of 
adequate indicators, the determination of 
the goodness of fit to social realities, the 
validation of the causal nexus, the testing 
of the hypotheses against a full range of 
facts to assure encompassment of all rele- 
vant items rather than the selection of cases 
to illustrate the theses, the applicability of 
the classificatory plan to various universes, 
etc. In the estimation of the reviewer, the 
constructed typology only partially resolves 
these difficult problems. The _ theoretical 
scheme formulated does effectively serve 
the highly useful purpose of ordering the 
data for analysis within the defined problem. 

Second, the relationship of this study to 
the larger body of knowledge. Zimmerman 
focuses our attention on a salient feature 
of family structure, its functional interrela- 
tionship to culture change and societal prob- 
lems. In order to more fully comprehend 
this process, it would be helpful if the 
author now examined the relevant scientific 
materials dealing with the dynamics of 
personal-social interaction—e.g., the sociali- 
zation processes—in the same explicit man- 
ner employed in his Consumpticn and 
Standards of Living. Out of the recent work 
in anthropology, social psychology, psychia- 
try, and sociology itself, have come new in- 
sights into the functional relationships be- 
tween personality, social structure, and cul- 
ture. Thus it would be illuminating to ascer- 
tain how the three typologies actually effect 
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the interiorization of social values and how 
these interiorized values then govern hu- 
man behavior on the individual and col- 
lective levels. By such analysis we might 
trace through more specifically the connec- 
tions between social forms and social actions 
in family life and society. 

Third, normative orientation and impli- 
cations of the existing cultural crises. The 
author does not accept the premises or con- 
clusions of many recent works in family 
life, fears that disaster may confront our 
world if we do not realize the source of our 
problems, and suggest solutions designed to 
increase familial solidarity. Most sociolo- 
gists share the author’s concern over these 
questions, accept the proposition that family 
instability constitutes one of the major 
problems of our society, and feel the need 
for some modification in our present social 
structure. But there are many who doubt 
that increase in family cohesiveness per se 
will offset the forces operating in the west- 
ern world, or that the projected norms and 
solutions for attaining it would be accept- 
able in principle or as a plan for action. 
This difference over means and ends reflects 
the dilemmas of our times. We can readily 
discern our social shortcomings in the mod- 
ern world, but we do not have as yet any 
concensus as to their etiology and we have 
yet to find socially acceptable solutions 
which will incorporate the values and prac- 
tices of the divergent groups within the 
population. It is evident that western so- 
ciety is evolving new institutional systems 
which govern social interaction in patterns 
which are based on values meaningful to its 
participants, although unacceptable to some 
of its students. 

We are indebted to the author of this 
stimulating book for calling attention to 
fundamental problems which confront the 
social sciences in contemporary society. Per- 
haps it may suggest further research on 
these basic issues. JOHN USEEM 
University of Wisconsin. 





Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization. Translated by 


A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons. 





Edited by Talcott Parsons. New Yor. 
Oxford University Press, 1947, Pp , 
+ 436. $6.00. 

This book consists of a translation of the 
first four chapters of Max Weber’s mony. 
mental work, Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft, 
published in 1921, one year after the death 
of its author. The German original repre. 
sents an effort to provide a systematic serp. 
tiny of functional relations of economic 
structures to all other fields of social actiy. 
ity. Max Weber’s premature death, hoy. 
ever, prevented him from carrying out his 
plan to completion. The four chapters which 
make up Professor Parsons’ English edition 
are primarily theoretical and deal with (a) 
sociological method and the principal soi. 
ological concepts; (b) the structure of eco. 
nomic action; (c) the structure of author. 
ity; and (d) the concepts of social class and 
social status. For these reasons the English 
title, selected by Professor Parsons, is most 
appropriate. 

It is significant that while the chapters 
translated by Professor Parsons actually 
represent the last word of their author, the 
crucial sections of the untranslated re. 
mainder of the German volume were fin- 
ished in 1911-1913, at the time when Max 
Weber had just begun to recognize the 
urgent need for a_ generalizing social 
science. 

Although in the present volume Max 
Weber comes closer to crystallizing a sys- 
tematic sociology than in any other of his 
papers or combinations of them, it is pri- 
marily a catalogue of basic concepts, a cdl- 
lection of sociological aphorisms. It has be- 
come a sociological classic, thanks to its 
opening of new vistas for sociological in- 
quiry rather than to its theoretical com- 
pleteness. Heinrich Rickert had these chap- 
ters in mind when he ascribed to Weber's 
work the pioneering significance comparable 
with that of Francis Bacon’s Novum 
Organum. 

Despite its fragmentariness, the present 
volume is so rich in content and so elaborate 
in theoretical implications that any effort 
to summarize even the principal ideas in 
this review would be futile. Its general im- 
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port lies mostly in the fact that it contains 
Max Weber’s most definitive word in his 
effort to build a verstehende sociology inde- 
pendent of philosophy, regardless of wheth- 
er it be idealistic or materialistic. It also 
crowns his systematic effort to raise so- 
ciology above all the methodological dis- 
putes between various psychological schools. 
Moreover, it contains a formidable, although 
in some instances a not very consistent, re- 
buttal of universal or collective concepts of 
yarious biological and Romantic schools as 
well as the concept of the Volkgeist of the 
so-called Historical school. Thanks to Max 
Weber’s own epistemological orientation 
(similar to Rickert’s theory of knowledge 
but trimmed of the latter’s recognition of 
the indispensability of absolute values for 
the understanding of cultural phenomena) 
he considers the meaningfully oriented ac- 
tions of individual men as the only valuable 
source of sociological knowledge. He sub- 
stitutes “verified generalizations from ex- 
perience,” subjective processes, and socio- 
cultural causal sequences for a priori con- 
clusions, universal and collective processes, 
and ontological teleology. 

Max Weber’s well-known but little-ap- 
plied concept of ideal types bears a consid- 
erably narrower denotation in this work 
than in his earlier papers dealing with his- 
torical problems. While in his earlier works, 
as is well pointed out by A. Walther, the 
ideal type was characterized as being (a) 
an ideal logical perfection, (b) similar to 
the “ideas” of historical phenomena, and 
(ec) constituted through our relations to 
value-“ideas,” in this work he is concerned 
exclusively with the first-named charac- 
teristic. 

While in one of his earlier papers he 
underrated the role played by the economic 
factor in the rise of Western capitalism, in 
this treatise he indicates, although not ex- 
plicitly, that the study of the structure of 
power relationships, and the mechanism of 
class stratification in Western society can- 
not be carried out successfully without a 
detailed analysis of such economic phe- 
homena as the extensive and intensive 
growth of market economy, monopolization 


of the large sources of profit, the expropria- 
tion of the workers from the means of pro- 
duction, and “capital accounting.” He re- 
minds sociologists that “the facts of the 
economic situation provide the flesh and 
blood for a genuine explanation of the 
process by which even a sociologically rele- 
vant development takes place.” (p. 221). 
However, here as in his previous papers, 
he categorically rejects historical mate- 
rialism. While in The Protestant Ethic he 
tried to repudiate monistic tenets of eco- 
nomic determinism, here he directs his guns 
against Marxist and other advocates of 
planned economy. Needless to say, his con- 
tention that any effort at implementing 
planned economy is foredoomed to failure 
has been repudiated by the economic and 
social changes which have taken place after 
his death. 

On the contrary, the importance of his 
revealing analysis of the charismatic au- 
thority—characterized as “resting on devo- 
tion to the specific and exceptional sanctity, 
heroism or exemplary character of an in- 
dividual person, and of the normative pat- 
terns or order revealed or ordained by him” 
—has been more than borne out by political 
developments which have taken place in 
the decades following his death. 

Professor Parsons has done not only a 
superior translating job, which will be par- 
ticularly appreciated by those who have had 
to struggle through the German original, 
but he has also supplied this volume with a 
valuable commentary in the form of foot- 
notes and a long introduction, which in it- 
self is a great sociological treatise. How- 
ever, he would have done a signal service to 
American sociology if he had incorporated 
into his introduction a critical appraisal of 
the scope of Max Weber’s influence on both 
theoretical and practical pursuits of vari- 
ous social sciencies, particularly sociology, 
during the last quarter of a century. There 
is no contemporary sociologist who would 
be more competent to do this job than he. 

A. VUCINICH 
Orangeburg, New York. 
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Society, Culture, and Personality: Their 
Structure and Dynamics. By Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1947. Pp. xiv + 742. $5.00. 

Some of Sorokin’s writing is a test of the 
objectivity of his readers. Their reactions 
at times are so loaded with positive or nega- 
tive feeling that they engage in quarrelling 
rather than discussion. Perhaps, as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was a father-surrogate to the 
voters, and was thus loved or hated, Soro- 
kin has become something of a counterpart 
in American sociology. That his produc- 
tions are seldom received dispassionately is 
probably due at least partially to his fre- 
quent employment of emotionally expressive 
words and to the continental vigor of his 
assertions and criticisms. Such phrases as 
“blunders of Sumner,” so-and so’s “cumber- 
some pile of words,” the “gross inadequacy 
of prevalent definitions,” ... “superfluity 
of sociometry,” etc. seem to this reviewer to 
illustrate the point. A related and provoca- 
tive mannerism of Sorokin’s is his use of 
“precise,” “exact,” and “clear” in passages 
for which these adjectives are ill-selected. 

But the really important consideration is 
his theoretical system, here presented in one 
volume. Sorokin is participating in a flow 
toward consensus among contemporary so- 
ciologists; he is influencing powerfully the 
direction of the flow and is contributing 
mightily to the maturation of a science of 
sociology. 

Three classes of science deal with three 
classes of phenomena: physical (inorganic), 
natural (organic) and social (superorganic, 
or “mind in all its manifestations”). Among 
the social sciences, sociology is a generaliz- 
ing science of sociocultural phenomena. 
There are structural general sociology (here 
developed in the first 20 chapters, parts 1-5), 
dynamic general sociology (here developed 
in chapters 21-48, parts 6 and 7), and vari- 
ous special sociologies (not developed in 
this volume). 

The “most general model” of a sociocul- 
tural phenomenon is meaningful human in- 
teraction (“meaningful” puts behaviorism 


in its place!). The components of interac- 
tion are (1) subject, (2) meaning, and (3) 


vehicles or conductors. Interaction generates 
society, culture and person. The important 
interaction processes (we are still in stryo. 
tural sociology) are: (1) organized, disor. 
ganized or unorganized; (2) solidary o 
antagonistic; (3) integrated or uninteg. 
rated. The sine qua non of organized socig] 
groups (Sorokin seems to use organizej 
group and institution interchangeably) jg 
the existence of “law norms,” defining rele. 
vant interaction of members. Social systems 
are differentiated and stratified, and the 
basic classifications of organized groups are 
by number of bonds (unibonded, multi. 
bonded). A cultural system has three levels: 
ideological, behavioral, and material, A 
person is a pluralism of selves. 

Dynamic general sociology studies mainly 
the “limited number of basic repeated (so. 
cial-cultural-personal) processes. (Pp. 367. 
534) Social processes are listed by Sorokin 
(p. 368) as origination, organization, main- 
tenance or persistence, change in specified 
activities, orderly and/or _ revolutionary 
change, fluctuation of war and peace, dis- 
integration, regeneration—all of groups, 
Dynamic general sociology studies also (pp. 
537-713) (1) the conception, (2) the ob- 
jectification and (3) the socialization of 
cultural systems. Finally, dynamic general 
sociology studies personality processes (but 
Sorokin condenses these into his concluding 
chapter, pp. 714-723). 

Many of Sorokin’s topics are not treated 
by other American sociologists. His index 
lists concepts not found in most general 
sociologies, and it omits or cites only a page 
or two on certain concepts usually given 
extended space (e.g., community, social 
control, conflict, accommodation). Sorokin 
is a vigorous composer of theory and pre 
fers not to follow the beaten path in 
terminology. 

Words are formidable barriers to the 
perfection of theory, however, and one must 
be lenient and even humble in criticizing 
Sorokin’s usage. Dissatisfaction with items 
of his nomenclature is hardly more than 
recognition that much remains to be done 
in establishing a universe of sociological 
discourse. At times, he seems almost as 
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indecisive as other sociologists in adopting 
words—using strings of synonyms where 
one word is needed. Of course, we always 
expect Sorokin’s sentences to be compound- 
complex rather than simple, but this book 
is less difficult reading on most pages than 
his earlier works in English. 

Many sociologists are careless in classi- 
feation procedure. Sorokin’s insistence upon 
a fundamentum divisionis is wholesome, and 
he doesn’t propose easy dichotomies. He is 
more likely to submit a classification of 
three or more categories than of two. How- 
ever, his classifications of groups and of 
processes leave one with the suspicion that 
even these are tentative, and that more 
appropriate categories will eventually im- 
prove them. 

Certainly everyone with aspirations to a 
professional role in sociology must study 
intensively Sorokin’s system as presented 
in this volume, and must reject none of its 
content without due scientific cause. 

HOWARD W. BEERS 
University of Kentucky. 





Europe’s Population in the Interwar Years. 
By Dudley Kirk. Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii + 340. Paper bound, $3.50; 
Cloth bound, $4.00. 

Dr. Kirk’s book is the fourth and final re- 
port in the important series of demographic 
studies of Europe undertaken by the Office 
of Population Research of Princeton Univer- 
sity for the Economic, Financial, and Transit 
Department of the League of Nations. It 
represents at the same time the final dis- 
charge of responsibility for demographic in- 
quiry in an international context by the old 
League. Future demographic explorations 
will rest with the population agencies of the 
United Nations, which have already recom- 
mended, along with technical and methodolo- 
gical projects, a Demographic Year Book and 
comprehensive surveys of migration statis- 
ties and policies and of the populations of 
trust territories. 

In the author’s own words, this study is 
“an attempt ... to evaluate the human re- 
sources of the European continent,” an ob- 


jective which involves first, the compilation 
and analysis of representative demographic 
data from a wide variety of official, semi- 
official, and private sources and secondly, 
a probing of the subtle but real associations 
of demographic trends with cultural develop- 
ment. 

The mere assembling of data for a con- 
tinent of 27 diverse countries constitutes a 
gigantic task. Obviously census materials 
vary widely in scope, in definition of cate- 
gories, and in reliability of reporting. Dif- 
ferences in the dates of individual censuses 
further complicate the problem of securing 
comparable series of statistics. All these 
difficulties are increased for Dr. Kirk by his 
breakdown of existing nations into regional 
areas, a step made necessary by the lack of 
agreement between national and cultural 
boundaries. 

The inadequacy of Dr. Kirk’s data, especi- 
ally in such areas as internal migration and 
infant mortality, constitutes a basic criticism 
of the incomplete collection of demographic 
materials which characterizes even many of 
the more economically advanced nations. It 
has been necessary to make considerable 
use of estimations and even to assume for 
some areas rates applicable to neighboring 
political divisions demographically and cul- 
turally akin. Life tables for a country have 
had to serve for its minor divisions, a not 
wholly happy circumstance where a nation 
is heterogeneous in social, economic, and 
vital characteristics. All these shortcomings 
are noted by Dr. Kirk, and any reader who 
uses isolated data from the tables should 
examine at least the methodological notes 
which constitute Appendix II. I have no ad- 
verse criticism to make of Dr. Kirk’s statis- 
tical synthesis. He has made imaginative but 
sound use of standard techniques such as 
those developed and detailed elsewhere by 
Kuczynski, Glass, Lorimer, Moore, and 
others; and his emphasis upon the use of the 
cartographic form as a kind of statistical 
chart minimizes the importance of deviations 
from the exact in many series of data. 

But the principal contribution of this study 
is found neither in its statistical synthesis 
of a tremendous mass of population data nor 
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in its analysis of the vital trends of Europe’s 
interwar years, excellent as these are. It 
lies rather in a clear emphasis upon Europe 
as a cultural whole within which the values 
and attitudes of the more highly industrial- 
ized-urbanized regions are diffusing to the 
remainder of the continent with a concomi- 
tant modification of demographic rates. In- 
herent in such a diffusion pattern are two 
major implications. One is the likely “level- 
ling off of the sharp regional differentials in 
economic and social development that have 
existed for many previous generations... .” 
(p. 251). The other is the multiplying im- 
portance of Eastern Europe in the continen- 
tal complex. 

Any attempt to detail the contents of Dr. 
Kirk’s study would be futile. Sequentially, 
emphasis is placed upon the distribution of 
Europe’s people and the lack of conformity 
of this pattern with political boundaries; 
upon population changes of the interwar 
years, especially those in fertility and mor- 
tality levels, as a phenomenon associated 
with rapid urban growth; upon international 
and internal migration (to which four of 
eleven chapters are devoted) ; and to chang- 
ing social and economic development by 
regions and to the role of ethnic and nation- 
alist forces in achieving modernization of 
cultural structures. 

Dr. Kirk’s treatment of his materials is 
thoroughly satisfying. This is the definitive 
work in its field and its incisive commentary 
on the association of urban-industrial and of 
demographic trends is sound far beyond the 
borders of Europe. I am ashamed to com- 
plain of leck of an index. 

VINCENT H. WHITNEY 
Brown University. 





Leadership in War and Peace. By Sanford 
Winston. Raleigh, North Carolina: The 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
North Carolina State College, 1946. 
Pp. 141. 

The rural communities of North Carolina 
during the last war were divided into small 
neighborhoods. In these neighborhoods local 
men and women were selected as leaders, 
chiefly through election by their neighbors, 


to assist county agricultural agents ang 
home demonstration agents in securing wide 
participation in various wartime emergency 
programs, such as scrap iron and rubber 
collection, Victory gardens, war bonds anj 
stamps, and war production goals. Leader. 
ship in War and Peace is a study of these 
neighborhood leaders and how this program 
functioned. 


Six counties were selected as representa. 
tive of the various regions in the state, 
Complete schedules were obtained from 96 
of the 1,272 leaders reported in these six 
counties at the time of the survey. 

The largest section of this 139-page mono. 
graph is devoted to a highly detailed presen. 
tation of the following characteristics of 
these 966 leaders: race, sex, age, birthplace, 
residence, spatial mobility, occupation, types 
of farms operated, education, level of liy. 
ing, and organizational affiliations. For most 
of these characteristics separate frequency 
distributions for Negroes and for whites for 
each sex are given in tables and then almost 
every figure in each table is repeated, com- 
mented on, and then its size accounted for 
to the satisfaction, apparently, of the av- 
thor. Some of the explanations are so ob- 
vious that one wonders why they are men- 
tioned. Some are pure conjectures, yet stated 
in a dogmatic manner. 

The section in which leaders and their 
groups are compared in respect to the fac- 
tors mentioned above reveals several im- 
portant differences. The last section de 
scribes, analyzes, and evaluates the opera- 
tion of the neighborhood leadership pro- 
gram. Extension service workers and most 
other people interested in rural community 
organization will probably find this section 
of more value than the other. 

This monograph contains several obvious 
weaknesses. First, although relatively un- 
important, the title is inexcusably broad. 
The Rural Neighborhood Leadership Pro- 
gram in North Carolina or some similar 
title would have been much more descrip- 
tively accurate. 

The study apparently was not designed to 
contribute much to rural sociology as a s¢i- 
ence in a narrow sense of the term. It has 
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no theoretical framework. The key word 
“leadership” is not even defined. Instead of 
being pointed in the direction of testing 
specific, relatively controversial hypotheses 
in the field of rural leadership, the bulk of 
the data are merely descriptive. No sugges- 
tions for further research, nor any indica- 
tion that important questions remain un- 
answered, appear in this report. Whether 
similar peacetime programs would be equal- 
ly successful, for example, is not known 
notwithstanding the author’s assertion that 
they would be. 

Lack of objectivity is a major weakness 
of this report. Much enthusiasm, optimism, 
and pro-rural prejudices may be assets un- 
der certain circumstances, but not in the 
analysis and interpretation of a study such 
as this. After presenting data which in- 
dicate an exceedingly low rural level of liv- 
ing, the following statement appears on 
page 80: “Any rurally minded man will 
agree that there are advantages in rural 
(as contrasted with urban) living which 
more than outweight the so-called con- 
veniences of urban living.” (The italics are 
supplied by the reviewer.) Another illus- 
tration of the categorical, subjective asser- 
tions which appear throughout this work 
is the following on page 139: “It has been 
stated before that no one knows better the 
needs of a neighborhood or community than 
do the people living there.” Is the concept 
“perspective” only an illusion or meaning- 
less? Even unsupported and biased state- 
ments may not be highly detrimental if 
they are presented as opinions rather than 
as facts (the reviewer cannot recall seeing 
even one instance of this) or if they can 
otherwise be easily distinguished by a read- 
er. In this case, unfortunately, they are so 
inextricably interwoven throughout the 
monograph with factual and objective state- 
ments that a reader is again and again left 
to wonder whether specific statements and 
interpretations are supported by evidence 
produced by this study or are mere guesses 
or statements of opinion. 

It is not clear who are the intended read- 
ers of this work. If it was written for pro- 
fessional rural sociologists, many pages of 


generalizations well known in the field and 
most of the descriptive detail should have 
been omitted. If it was written for laymen, 
it should have been trimmed differently, the 
order of sections radically changed, and 
greatly condensed. This lack of concise pres- 
entation is made more serious by the ab- 
sence of a badly-needed summary. 

Information of value is contained in this 
report. It is unfortunate that it was not 
better presented. 

MELVIN S. Brooks 

Texas A. and M. College. 





The Grassland of North America. By James 
C. Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: James C. 
Malin, 1541 University Drive, 1947. 
Pp. viii + 398. $3.00. 

Land of the Dacotahs. By Bruce Nelson. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. 354. $3.75. 

The Grassland of North America is a 
prolegomenon to the history of that region 
since “One purpose . . . is to bring together 
summaries of the literature in the several 
borderland fields that seem significant to 
history. ... There is no attempt here to pre- 
sent a formal history of the grassland of 
North America. ... The things put into this 
book are ... new methodology, different 
points of view or emphasis, syntheses of 
materials not hitherto brought to bear upon 
this field of history, and some illustrative 
products of original research.” 

In addition, “The review of the several 
sciences in Part One is the first attempt 
anywhere at such a task. To put it different- 
ly, scientists have not made such a survey, 
even for their own use. The bibliography is 
extensive. ... This is the first time such a 
bibliography has been compiled any- 
where. ...” 

The work is scholarly, gives perspective 
and offers a new look at science and knowl- 
edge. A historian, also a resident of the 
region, comes to grips with vital grassland 
problems. 

As a source of data, the book falls short of 
the author’s own criteria, namely, “scientists 
might profitably address themselves to the 
problem of how scientific knowledge can be 
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presented in order to make it more effective- 
ly available to the uses of the historian.” In 
its present form, the prolegomenon is less 
readily available to the historian than it 
ought to be; not readily available to other 
scientists, and practically unavailable to 
“folk.” 

The author, who made a strong case for 
“an open system” fell into the “trap” of the 
historical method by starting at the begin- 
ning. He does concede that “some readers of 
this book may prefer to read Chapter 15 
first, and for some purposes that may be de- 
sirable, but the author decided that per- 
spective is better maintained by the present 
arrangement.” Perhaps perspective, “an 
open system,” and heightened interest could 
have been more effectively achieved by in- 
troducing the contents of Chapter 21 first, 
then Chapter 15, and followed by the re- 
mainder in about the present order. 

This reviewer is in hearty agreement with 
the author’s approach and interpretation. 
The “forest-corn” complex, supplemented by 
the “closed system” fostered by the thinkers 
of that tradition, has too long been like unto 
a millstone for the grasslands of America. 

The Land of the Dacotahs is a portion of 
the history of the northern part of the 
grasslands of the United States, namely the 
Missouri River Basin. It is not a prole- 
gomenon, and lacks the perspective, the 
methodology, and the scientific value inher- 
ent in The Grasslands of North America. It 
adds, however, to the descriptive history of 
the northern portion of these grasslands. 
The weakness of Malin’s work is that it 
concentrates on Kansas and the southern 
grasslands, and de-emphasizes events in the 
northern portion. Perhaps this is due to the 
lack of writings about the northern grass- 
lands. If this is so, Land of the Dacotahs 
helps fill this gap of description. The style 
contributes to readability; the setting is 
authentic and accurate. 

Malin demonstrates a bit of intolerance 
for the social sciences. The reviewer is not 
critical of this; rather he is critical of the 
gap in thinking that follows from such an 
attitude. This is especially evident in the 
two-page -Chapter 19, dealing with “The 


Community and the City.” Again Malin 
states (p. 317) that “abuses charged againg 
the railroads have been exploited at length 
and far beyond the facts .. ..” A reading of 
the Chapters 8 and 16 in Land of the 
Dacotahs, dealing with “The Founding 
Fathers” and “The Empire Builder,” ought 
to add some additional facts for Mr. Malin, 

Both of these books demonstrate the 
grassland’s “coming into its own,” in spite 
of the “forest-corn” complex and Mr. Tur. 
ner. They are necessary reading for an up. 
derstanding of the grasslands of North 
America. 

CARL F. KRAENZEL 

Montana State College. 





The Contemporary American Family. By 
Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland 
Groves. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1947. Pp. xii + 838. 

This is a completely rewritten edition of 
the senior author’s 1934 book, The Amer- 


ican Family, which has replaced his earlier 


Social Problems of the Family. The present 
edition bears many resemblances to the 1934 
book. It has essentially the same 25 chapter 
titles and the corresponding four parts, with 
somewhat revised headings. Although the 
page size has increased slightly, this is due 
to larger and much more readable type for 
almost identical page content. The additional 
338 pages therefore represent additional 
material, distributed throughout as inserted 
paragraphs. 

The authors select from many disciplines 
to help the college student “handle his own 
problems whether they are associated with 
premarriage, marriage, or parenthood ex- 
periences.” Some brief comparison of rural 
and urban family life is contained in Chapter 
7, “The Modern American Family.” “The 
Mental Hygiene” chapter puts the family in 
the center of this movement. 

“The Study of the Family,” the closing 
chapter in the 1934 edition, now becomes 
Chapter 2. Almost all its former content is 
retained. On page 34, the listed examples of 
research are expanded and revised to show 
their growth in the past 13 years. The para- 
graph analyses of methodology in research 
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(pp. 41-44) include six new studies and 
drop one of the eight former ones. Burgess 
and Cottrells’ Predicting Success or Failure 
in Marriage and Lockwood and Ford’s 
Youth, Marriage and Parenthood are used 
to describe newer methods in questionnaire 
study. A new section in this chapter is a 
short summary (pp. 45-53) of the growth of 
high school and college teaching of prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life. Ernest R. 
Groves’ pioneer work in this field of college 
teaching is here set forth as a posthumous 
record. 

Part II, American Family Experience, has 
been reduced to “Psychological Aspects 
of...” by omitting a chapter on Social Con- 
ditions and one on Economic Conditions. The 
content of these has been transferred to 
other chapters in the new edition. The form- 
er Chapter 17, “Social Problems Related to 
the Family” is omitted from the new edition. 
Two new chapters appear in Part III, Social 
Problems: “Sociological Aspects of Family 
Life’ includes technologically induced 
changes and premarital sex experience; the 
chapter titled “Marriage” contains much 
new material on psychical adjustment and 
rearranges some that in the previous edition 
was in the “Courtship” chapter. The closing 
chapter of Part III, “The Family Itself a 
Problem,” deletes two paragraphs on the 
Russian family and adds a pungent one on 
the guilt-feeling of parents that unwhole- 
somely grows out of their taking the parent- 
al role in a too-exaggerated form (p. 508). 
The analysis of fiction dealing with the 
family is brought up-to-date, a condemna- 
tory paragraph on the motion picture is in- 
serted and five pages are added on “Some 
critics of parents and of marriage.” 

Part IV has significant new material on 
“Specialized Programs.” The “Legal Ap- 
proach” chapter has a 1945 table on state 
marriage laws (p. 537,) and several new 
sections on abortion and the unmarried 
mother. Juvenile and family courts are ade- 
quately treated. The Eugenic chapter is 
greatly expanded and revised under the new 
title, “The Biologic Approach.” A new chap- 
ter, “The Medical Approach,” justifies the 
claim of the authors that “no application of 


science to human need has contributed more 
to the welfare of the family than preventive 
medicine.” The “Mental Hygiene” chapter 
brings up-to-date the work of marriage 
counseling services. The change in chapter 
titles from the “Economics” to the “Home 
Economics” approach adequately reflects the 
revised content of this chapter. “The Educa- 
tional Approach” chapter adds a threefold 
classification of college courses on “the 
family” and “marriage,” the third being a 
combination course (p. 717). The closing 
chapter, “The Successful Family,” has been 
expanded and decidedly strengthened for 
college students by including six specific 
suggestions (pp. 748-51). Appendix C, “To 
the Instructor” summarizes the experience 
of the authors in college teaching of mar- 
riage classes. This 1947 edition by personal 
and professional partners in marriage is a 
fitting tribute to the life work of the senior 
author. 
MERTON D. OYLER 

Berea College. 





The Family in American Culture. By An- 
drew G. Truxal and Francis E. Mer- 
rill. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii + 780. $4.25. 

This is one of the most culturally oriented 
works on the family yet to appear. The 
institution is studied from the standpoint of 
its grounding in the American ethos. The 
central thesis is that “those elements which 
have produced our society have been the 
elements molding the characteristics of the 
family.” (p. 36) 

The authors indicate at the outset that 
they are primarily interested in the middle- 
class, white, native born, urban family in the 
United States. They intentionally minimize 
the personal aspects of family relationships, 
choosing to stress the institutional, custom- 
ary, and quantitative aspects. 

Part One, which consists of ten chapters, 
is given to the development of this thesis. It 
begins with a general discussion of the 
nature of the family in American culture, 
then treats the family as an integral part of 
the nation’s developments in religion, capi- 
talism, frontier experience, romantic love, 
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democratic ideals, and biological science 
(especially as it has been applied to an un- 
derstanding of physical functions of the 
family, birth control, and related problems.) 
Part One is exceptionally well done. 

Part Two, dealing with the family as a 
social institution, is a standard treatment of 
the numerical composition of the family, its 
cultural and biological composition and its 
changing economic and social functions. A 
final chapter discusses the continuing social 
functions of the family. 

In Parts Three and Four, the interpersonal 
relationships are discussed. Part Three deals 
with personality as a social product, dis- 
cusses childhood and adolescence as family 
experiences, has a chapter on courtship and 
marital choice, another on marital inter- 
action, one on parenthood, and a final chap- 
ter on war and family relationships. This 
section treats rather briefly materials cov- 
ered much more extensively in books on 
marriage. 

The chapter on war and the family will 
be especially valuable. It shows a great deal 
of insight into problems of the war marriage 
and its readjustments. In this respect it has 
a decided advantage over basic texts on the 
family that appeared in the early part of 
the war and in the prewar period. 

Part Four is interested in the family as it 
relates to problems of social change. Family 
conflict and crises are the main interest al- 
tnough the two final chapters are given to 
a discussion of “reorganization of the 
family” and “the future of the American 
family” respectively. The authors do not 
come to grips with the future as effectively 
as with the past. 

The book is well integrated, has a definite 
theme which is consistently followed. The 
theme makes the book a contribution to 
sociological literature, for its orientation is 
cultural and sociological throughout rather 
than primarily historical, psychological or 
psychiatric. It is a valuable contribution to 
the textbook literature on the family. The 
publishers have sold the authors short in 
their workmanship. 

Readers of Rural Sociology will want to 
know what attention is given to the rural 


family. Except for recognizing rural-urban 
family differences briefly and presenting 
data on the comparative fertility of the 
rural and urban marriages, little space jg 
given to the rural family. This is, of course, 
excusable in that the authors stated at the 
outset that their primary interest was the 
American middle-class urban family. 
PAUL H. Lanpis 

State College of Washington. 





Higher Education in the South. A Report 
of Cooperative Studies Conducted under 
the Auspices of the Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education of 
the Southern Association of College 
and Secondary Schools. Preface by 
O. C. Carmichael. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. Pp. vii + 171. $2.75. 

The report on Higher Education in the 
South is timely and challenging. The special 
significance of this publication lies in its 
regional emphasis designed to point up cer- 
tain issues vith which educational leadership 
in the South is now faced and to make spe- 
cific recommendations for meeting them. 
This report represents the best collective 
thinking and judgment of workers in higher 
education in the South and is unique among 
the increasing number of studies of the pro- 
blems of higher education in the United 
States in that it reflects the considered opin- 
ion of the educators of an entire region. 
This fact gives the report general signifi- 
cance and makes it a “must” on the reading 
list of all concerned with problems of 
Southern education. 

The Committee recognized the fact that 
no two institutions have the same traditions, 
the same approach to all educational prob- 
lems, the same methods of getting effective 
results and specifically warns against ef- 
forts at imitation of programs and practices. 
Four chapters of the twelve constituting the 
report deal with problems of liberal educa- 
tion. The Committee’s view is that no col- 
lere can afford to ignore the need and de- 
mand for general education and that the 
method for meeting this demand must be 
worked out by each institution in accordance 
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with its objectives, facilities, teaching per- 
sonnel, and equipment. The issues raised and 
the recommendations of the Committee in 
the areas of general and special education, 
the humanities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences are worthy of careful study 
and consideration. 

Throughout this report there are indica- 
tions of concern for the improvement of both 
quantity and quality of education in the 
Southern region with suggested emphasis on 
quality. Suggested approaches to the prob- 
lems include better teaching, improved cur- 
ricula, more adequate equipment, improved 
conditions of learning, and more satisfactory 
means of testing achievement. Recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of graduate in- 
struction are based on the recognition of 
scientific research and the training of 
Southern men and women. for intellectual 
leadership as essentials to progress and gen- 
eral welfare in the Southern states. Graduate 
education for Negroes is considered highly 
significant. 

An appraisal of problems together with 
some recommendations in the areas of ad- 
ministration, student personnel work, the 
library, and college community relations 
make up the last four chapters of the report. 
Particularly noteworthy is an emphasis upon 
the energizing force of faculty participation 
in the governance of the institution; the 
significance of academic freedom and tenure 
to the attainment of educational objectives; 
and the role of long-range planning in pro- 
grams designed to meet student needs. 

In view of the fact that this report was 
designed to lead to action directed toward 
the improvement of higher education in the 
South, the reviewer feels that its value to 
administrative officers, college presidents, 
deans, faculties, librarians, and registrars 
would have been greatly enhanced if specific 
consideration had been given to problems 
of planning for the future of higher educa- 
tion in the Southern region in the light of the 
issues which are set forth in the report. 

HENRY L. ANDREWS 
University of Alabama. 


Prosperity Decade. By George Soule. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xiii + 365. $4.00. 

From 1915 to 1917 American neutrality 
abroad was linked with organization for war 
at home. Out of a traditional lack of prepa- 
ration for war and an industrial confusion, 
second to none, our government did much 
to eliminate the bottlenecks by April, 1917. 
Numerous war agencies were created, many 
government corporations were chartered and 
economic planning was “accepted as an 
operational necessity.” 

Our entrance into the war saw a rapid 
shifting of labor to war production with an 
inflationary prosperity that made possible 
labor objectives and created good times for 
the farmers. However, the greatest wealth 
was attained by the corporations through 
war contracts. There were 42,000 million- 
aires in the United States in 1920. 

The high cost of living after the war soon 
took away labor’s wartime savings while 
strikes consumed the money in union treas- 
uries. The drastic fall in farm commodity 
prices, when prices for manufactured goods 
remained high, forced the farmer to begin 
anew mortgaging his property. Apparently, 
government controls on agricultural prod- 
ucts should have been retained to control 
the farmer’s growing disadvantage. Al- 
though the rural folk were drifting into 
indebtedness, the corporations continued to 
pay dividends. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
two brought recovery for the wage earner, 
continued prosperity for the manufacturer 
but a decreasing percentage of the national 
income for the farmer. 

From March, 1921, for 10 years the gov- 
ernment was influenced more by the atti- 
tudes of big business than anything else. 
Republican Administrations resisted all 
agitation for sound farm relief, for greater 
security in employment, for better laboring 
conditions, for regulation of big business, 
for social control of public utilities, for en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws and for any 
liberalization of the judiciary. In brief, all 
efforts to convince the Republican leader- 
ship that the American economy was not in 
robust health were in vain. 
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In foreign affairs the government chose to 
withdraw and let things take their course 
when our position had shifted from debtor 
to that of creditor. Our debtors could not 
pay us, when we sought and maintained a 
favorable balance of trade with them, unless 
we made loans in gold to them. This is just 
what we did. When this practice was stopped 
in 1928, the plateau of prosperity ended. 

The crash of 1929 was visible on the 
economic horizon in 1927 when there was a 
decrease in construction, a drop in employ- 
ment, a depreciation of private investment, 
a lessening of consumer spending and de- 
flationary fiscal policies. The economic 
strains and stresses were suppressed, how- 
ever, in one last productive spurt. 

These, in brief, are the conclusions found 
in this well-documented, thorough and 
scholarly book. Mr. Soule has written with a 
liberal interpretation but by no means is he 
highly prejudiced. The last chapter is an 
able discussion and evaluation of the 
sources used by the author. The illustrations 
are apt and the index accurate. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 
University of Florida. 





Puerto Rican Emigration. By Clarence Sen- 
ior. Rio Piedras: University of Puerto 
Rico, 1947. Pp. 186. $1.00. 

Rexford Tugwell, its New Deal Governor, 
has called Puerto Rico “The Stricken Land.” 
A few simple statistics, offered in the intro- 
duction of the study under review, confirm 
the bitter felicity of the antonym. Agricul- 
ture employs the largest group of workers 
and contributes the largest private share to 
the insular income. But: “There is now only 
one-half acre of arable land per person; 
by 1960 there will be only one-third; by 1980, 
only about one-fourth and by 2000 around 
one-sixth.” (p. 1). In general: “The insular 
income, in 1940 dollars, increased from $228 
to $305 millions or a gain of 34 percent, but 
the per capita income increased from $121 to 
$151 or only 25 percent.” (p. 2). 

The main single factor responsible for this 
sad state of affairs seems to be the rapid 
growth of population. Since 1898, when the 
United States took possession of the island, 


its population has doubled. “The death Tate 
has decreased sharply in the past fifty Years 
but there has been no significant decrease jp 
the birth rate.” (p. 1). Thus, it would appea; 
that the improvements brought about by 
the U. S. administration are, paradoxically 
enough, at least partly responsible for the 
trouble. 

The main solution to the island’s problems, 
often suggested by others and strongly 
urged by the Bell Committee, seems to lie 
in emigration. But this is not as simple as jt 
sounds. For, obviously, the emigrants wil 
want to go where the opportunities for start. 
ing life anew are best. This happens to be 
the case, for the Puerto Rican as for many 
before him, in New York City. But strong 
and unexpected influx of largely destitute 
immigrants creates problems for Housing 
Authorities, Social Agencies, Juvenile 
Courts, and the newspapers begin to demand 
that something be done about it. 

It is in answer to these protests that the 
present study has been released. Actually it 
is—as pointed out in the Foreword by Jaime 
Benitez, the Chancellor of the University— 
only a section of an exhaustive treatment of 
the population problem in Puerto Rico which 
is being prepared for publication in the fall 
of 1948. Immediate publication, even if in 
mimeographed form, was deemed necessary 
in order to offer “government officials, 
legislators, students, and writers,” the back- 
ground material which would enable them 
“to gauge properly and soberly the meaning 
of the journalistic reports.” (p. II) 

In spite of the urgency of release, the 
study is solidly based on factual data. A 
keen well documented analysis of past emi- 
gration experience, to St. Croix, to Hawaii, 
and the continent, as well as of the emigra- 
tion potentialities to Latin America, to the 
Dominican Republic, Venezuela, and Dutch 
Guiana (Surinam), supports Senior’s con- 
clusion that “The contribution to be made 
by migration may easily be over-estimate 
and its cost, on a large-scale basis, under- 
estimated.” (p. 122). That does not meal, 
however, that emigration is to be altogether 
rejected. Emigration can prove to be helpful 
but, as Senior rightly stresses, “only if it is 
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part of a broad program of population ad- 
justment.” Such a program must, in addi- 
tion to emigration, include: “raising levels of 
living, education, and planned parenthood.” 
(ibid.) 

Judging from the present sample, the 
work carried on by the Research Center is 
significant beyond the immediate concerns 
of Puerto Rico itself. The promised full 
publication may be awaited with a great deal 
of interest. 

HENRIK F. INFIELD 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Dark Glory. By Harry V. Richardson. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1947. Pp. xiv 
+ 209. $2.00. 

The author was chaplain at Tuskegee In- 
stitute for fourteen years, and for the past 
two years has been director of the program 
for training Negro Rural Ministers, spon- 
sored by the Home Missions Council and 
some of the Foundations. 

The source material for this book was a 
study by the author of Dallas County, Ala- 
bama; Calhoun County, South Carolina; 
Mississippi County, Arkansas; and North- 
umberland County, Virginia. He has also 
drawn upon extensive reading and his wide 
experience in the 16 Southern States. 

Dark Glory is a study and interpretation 
of the Negro Rural Church. In Chapter One 
the author describes the way the Negro 
Churches were started. In slavery days, 
state legislatures and church bodies passed 
laws to make clear that baptism and salva- 
tion freed the soul but not the body. One 
such official statement said, “Christianity 
gives freedom from Satan but as to their 
outward condition slaves remain as before 
baptism.” Negro ministers were allowed to 
preach only if they “did not disturb the 
status quo” of their audience. 

The author quickly concerns himself with 
the 24,000 Negro Rural Churches in America 
at the present time. He describes the 130 
churches in these four counties in consider- 
able detail. Only nine per cent had any 
flowers around them and only 18 per cent 
had any shrubbery. Eight churches had 
wooden shutters for windows. Only two per 


cent had any play apparatus. Fifty-eight 
churches had no water supply. In one case 
when a church wanted to raise money for 
digging a well, the people voted it down. 
One man said, “No one in this church has 
perished for lack of water in 40 years to 
my recollection.” 

Dr. Richardson found that in Northumber- 
land County where income, home ownership 
and the standard of living is comparatively 
high, the church membership composes 89.7 
per cent of the population. In Mississippi 
County where tenancy is high and living 
standards are low, only 10 per cent of the 
population are church members. 

The author contradicts the usual opinion 
about Negro rural pastors being underpaid. 
He says they receive more than city pastors 
or more than teachers for the time they give 
to their church work. 

Only 14 of 108 churches had resident pas- 
tors, and less than 10 per cent had “preach- 
ing” every Sunday. The author concludes, 
“How long the country Christian will con- 
tinue to support a ministry whose primary 
function is to bring a thrill once or twice a 
month is an open question.” 

Nearly three-fourths of the 80 pastors he 
visited had less than high school education. 
Six ministers out of 80 were graduates of 
a Seminary. This is the place to begin, Dr. 
Richardson concludes, if the Negro rural 
church is to be improved. 

The author now is giving all his time to 
setting up Rural Church Departments in 
Seminaries and Colleges. During the past 
two years he has inaugurated 11 such de- 
partments with the help of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and Phelps Stokes Fund and 
has employed 19 new instructors for this 
new program. 

RALPH A. FELTON 
Drew University. 





Youth After Conflict. By Goodwin Watson. 
New York: Association Press, 1947. Pp. 
xv + 300. $4.00. 

Youth After Conflict presents seventy 
predictions about youth’s world in the 1950’s 
which merit study by educators, youth lead- 
ers, and parents. In fact, the book will in- 
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terest all thoughtful adults and youth who 
will share that world of the 50’s. 

The predictions represent a synthesis of 
Dr. Watson’s own judgment with data col- 
lected from: (1) 100 selected “sages” (social 
scientists, educators, youth leaders, philos- 
ophers, etc.) who were asked: “What fac- 
tors do you see on the horizon . . . which 
are likely to have an impact on youth in the 
1950’s?”; (2) a study by Hadley Cantril of 
Princeton University who asked 72 selected 
persons “. . . what sort of political, social, 
and economical changes we might expect in 
the next ten years?”; (3) discussions with 
groups of high school boys and girls who 
were asked how they thought their world of 
the 1950’s would differ from the prewar 
world. 

In the introduction, Dr. Kilpatrick makes 
this observation: “The final conclusion 
seems to support Dr. Watson’s judgment 
that the war as such will have no great ef- 
fect on youth who enter college and life 
from now on. Leaders of youth, therefore, 
need to consider the deep currents of social 
change to which Dr. Watson wisely directs 
attention.” 

For the thoughtful reader these pre- 
dictions stimulate questions such as these: 
What kind of educational experiences should 
children be having to prepare them for re- 
sponsible living in the 1950’s?; What lines of 
communication can best be used to help more 
people see the handwriting on the wall?; 
Will redoubled efforts enable us to help the 
tide before it is too late, as for example, in 
the forecast of future world conflict? 

Readers might toss aside these predictions 
as being the opinions of only a handful of 
persons, were it not for these factors: (1) 
The earlier sections of the book analyze 
developments among youth after the Civil 
War, and World War I. From the data pre- 
sented it becomes obvious that the signifi- 
cant influences of these periods were dis- 
cernible prior to the wars; (2) The study of 
the 1920’s as presented in the chapter on 
“The Flowering of Modernism” reveals that 
the major characteristics had their begin- 
nings before World War I; (3) It, therefore, 
seems reasonable to assume that keen observ- 


ers might identify developments which yj) 
affect youth in the 1950’s. 

Furthermore the predictions seem credible 
because to many people they are not new 
ideas. Many represent goals toward which 
we are striving; others are forewarnings of 
obstacles to social progress which we seek 
to avoid. 

Youth After Conflict gives those who 
work with youth a perspective view in plan. 
ning services. It helps us to look ahead 
analytically, rather than to stumble forward 
blindly. This makes the book worth reading, 

Only time will enable the reader to say 
whether the predictions are true or false for 
the 1950’s. However, Dr. Watson adds g 
cautious note in the seventieth prediction 
which he states is “a guarantee that life 
never will be dull: The unexpected will hap. 
pen.” 

BERNICE BRIDGES 
Director, Youth Division 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 





Social Control. By Joseph S. Roucek and 
Associates. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii + 
584. 

Social control as an academic field is com- 
ing of age. Another text has been added to 
the ones already available. “Designed to 
serve as an introductory text for the grow- 
ing number of courses in Social Control in 
our higher institutions of learning,” Social 
Control by Roucek and associates “aims to 
fill the definite need of bringing to the 
student and layman a wealth of knowledge 
that has been accumulating through the 
work of many scattered experts, but all 
bearing upon the central theme—Social Con- 
trol.” 

By and large the volume serves its pur- 
pose adequately. Some of the chapters 
present rather commonplace ideas and facts 
as basic data, little if any of the materials 
will tax the ability of the average college 
sophomore, and a wide range of topics is 
treated in the thirty chapters of the volume. 
In several of the chapters the connection be- 
tween the development of the topic and the 
central theme of social control is rather 
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tenuous, which probably is to be expected 
considering the relative recency of systemat- 
ic thinking in the field. One gathers the im- 
pression, too, that the volume was a war 
casualty, a number of chapters giving evi- 
dence of having been completed before 1944. 
Other chapters, however, are down-to-date 
with references to post-war developments. 
Indeed, the final chapter on “Social Control 
and the Atomic Bomb” resembles more a 
historian’s than a sociologist’s development 
of the topic. 

Social control is defined as “a collective 
term for those processes, planned or un- 
planned, by which individuals are taught, 
persuaded, or compelled to conform to the 
usages and life-values of groups. ... In 
other words, social control takes place when 
a person is induced or forced to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of others, whether or not 
in accordance with his own individual in- 
terests.” 

Despite the fact that the volume is the 
effort of twenty-seven contributors, the es- 
sential definition and aim are consistently 
maintained. An excellent job of editing has 
been done in keeping the materials well 
integrated, and the publishers have cooper- 
ated by minimizing the names of contribu- 
tors, listing them only on an introductory 
page. All chapters, of course, are not of 
equal quality. 

The outline is basically sound. Proceeding 
from the “Foundations of Social Control,” 
Part II deals with “Institutions as Elements 
of Social Control,” Part III with “Means and 
Techniques of Social Control,” Part IV with 
“Social Control and Public Opinion,” and 
Part V with “Contemporary Problems of 
Social Control.” One might quarrel over the 
inclusion of chapters on “Economic Control” 
and “Economic and Social Planning” under 
means of control rather than under institu- 
tions as elements of control. 


An annotated bibliography of books, a 
bibliography of periodical references, ques- 
tions for review and discussion, and sug- 
gested topics for term papers and further 
researeh are features to interest the busy 
or the lazy instructor. Memo to rural sociol- 


ogists: neither “rural” nor “farm” is listed 
in the index. 

CaRL F. Reuss 
Capital University. 





Social Science Principles in the Light of 
Scientific Method, By Joseph Mayer. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xxii + 564. 
$5.00. 

This is a double work, one an examination 
of the general postulates of social science 
and the other of current economic theory. 
The first, method, is used as a tool for 
examination of the second, economic theory; 
and the second, theory, is used as a “field 
demonstration” to test the series of hy- 
potheses raised in the earlier part on scien- 
tific method. Together they make a good 
book. Obviously social science method is of 
no use to an investigator if he cannot there- 
by understand more of the problems of 
value, exchange, business cycles and wealth. 
And the changing economic conceptions are 
such that a fixed interpretation of the sys- 
tem at one time is of little value to a scholar 
unless he possesses the tools to re-evaluate 
such interpretations. Adam Smith and John 
Maynard Keynes were both economists but 
an understanding of one does not guarantee 
an understanding of the other. 

Of main immediate interest to most sociol- 
ogists will be the analysis of social science 
method discussed mostly in Chapters I-VII 
and XXV. Here the main issue centers about 
the question of differences between the 
natural and the social sciences. A large 
school of existing thought considers the 
method or methods of natural science as be- 
ing the only scientific approach. Consequent- 
ly to them very little in the social sciences 
is “scientific.” On the part of the natural 
sciences this has led to the failure to recog- 
nize the “social sciences” as shown by re- 
stricted memberships in several importaz.+ 
academies, associations and prestige di- 
rectories. Further, many natural scientists, 
sensing the failure of the society to absorb 
the recent drastic changes in natural 
sciences without becoming confused, now 
suggest blandly that they move into the 
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social science fields and “straighten things 
out.” “Playing social science” has become 
a sort of hobby by many distinguished 
natural scientists. In the social science field 
this belief in only one pathway to God’s door 
has not only resulted in the inferiority com- 
plexes in some cases but also has brought 
about an effusion of “strict” and unworkable 
methodologies (often by noncreative social 
scientists personnel) and a good deal of 
methodological obscurantism otherwise. This 
“inferiority methodological obscurantism” 
now dominates about two-thirds of so- 
ciology. 

Sensing this, Mayer seeks to understand 
the differences between the two broad fields 
and, although dimly and haltingly, seems to 
have the answer. Social systems, object of 
social science study, are, at least partly, 
man-made. Consequently any approach to a 
careful study of them must reckon not only 
with things but with “artificial” creations, 
and with rational systems of thought and 
values. As a result, social science must not 
only use the methods of natural science but 
will also have to interlard these with meth- 
ods almost purely consonant with social be- 
havior alone. The emphasis, reaffirmation 
and implementation of this idea by Mayer is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the most valu- 
able part of the book. Tr alone justifies its 
publication, reading and its use as a text in 
advanced courses in methodology for the 
social sciences. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University. 





Marriage and the Family. By Meyer F. 
Nimkoff. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1947. Pp. xx + 750. $5.00. 

In this addition to the growing bookshelf 
on the family, Dr. Nimkoff has attempted 
to provide a combination of the traditional 
course on the family and the newer course 
on marriage. He offers it as an entirely new 
book, although first planned as a revision of 
his earlier text, The Family. 

The new title indicates the direction in 
which major changes were made. The first 
two sections of the work deal with institu- 
tional aspects of the family with particular 
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emphasis on patterns of organization ag ip. 
fluenced by technology. The last two Sections 
deal with “Marriage and Personality” and 
“The Family and Social Change.” 

A second major difference between the two 
books lies in the statements of the purposes 
of education for family living. The earlie 
work placed an emphasis on prevention of 
family failure. The new volume closes with 
the more positive point of view of helping 
young people to gain insight, to establish 
families which function harmoniously. Rules 
for marital success are avoided. Appropriate 
caution is given with the prediction sched. 
ules. Use of charts, pictographs, and illus. 
trations has improved the presentation of 
statistical data. 

The problems of marriage and family liy. 
ing are not consistently discussed in terms 
of relationships and personality adjustment, 
For example, in a marriage and family liy. 
ing course how differences in family in. 
comes affect relationships within and be. 
tween families may be a more pertinent 
question than how they affect standards of 
living. 

The author points out the importance to 
the individual of having a great number of 
“satisfving human relationships.” But he 
does not challenge the student or the teacher 
to be concerned with promoting such rels- 
tionships on the college campus or to a co- 
operative evaluation of relationships in the 
campus-communitv life. Clues to a curric- 
ulum of experiences in relationshins could 
well replace some of the discussion ques- 
tions and report topics suggested. 

Dr. Nimkoff makes much of the import- 
ance of achieving happiness. This has been 
questioned as a major goal of marriage in 
that it tends to make the point of reference 
oneself. Should not the concern of each indi- 
vidual rather be with the growth of all per- 
sonalities involved in any relationship? Like- 
wise open to question are the uses of “whole- 
some” as applied to children or personality, 
the emphasis on romance, the discussion of 
conflict and its solution, and the limited con- 
cept of democracy. 

The book will be a useful reference for 
both students and teachers. It will be usable 
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as a text provided that the course does not 
become stranded in formal lectures about 
background material; never to reach those 
sections where discussion and other group 
activity can provide meaningful experiences 
in learning. 
WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 

The Pennsylvania State College. 





The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A 
Survey on Problems of Ethnic, Racial, 
and Religious Group Relations, Bulle- 
tin 57. By Robin M. Williams, Jr. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1947. Pp. xi + 153. $1.75. 

This valuable report covers a wide range 
of reseasch on racial, ethnic and religious 
group tensions in the United States. The 
assumptions and techniques of organizations 
seeking to reduce intergroup tensions are 
examined and appraised in the light of re- 
search knowledge. From the study of con- 
temporary research there are derived over 
one hundred propositions bearing upon the 
problem of intergroup tensions and their 
reduction. On the basis of his study of both 
research and action programs, Professor 
Williams is able to develop an intecrated 
set of most stimulating research problems. 
He concludes with a discussion of research 
techniques adapted to the field and appends 
a selected bibliography of 223 titles. 

This study represents a most basic and 
constructive step for the integration of 
action programs with research knowledge 
and also for the integration of research ac- 
tivities themselves. The critical inadequacy 
of scientific principles, upon which rational 
programs may be built, is carefully and con- 
structively detailed. One is impressed not 
so much with the inherent difficulty of 
achieving adequate scientific foundations 
but rather with the simple fact of paucity 
of research studies and their disjointed re- 
lationship both to each other and to the 
strategic problems. 

The propositions drawn from extensive 
study of research offer succinct statements 
of known principles, hypotheses and edu- 
cated guesses on the roots of intergroup 
hostility and the techniques of its reduction. 
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Professor Williams seems well aware of 
their wide range of validity and meaning- 
fulness. The proposed program for research 
would, if utilized, assure much more efficient 
use of the energies and monies expended in 
this field. One might wish he had spelled out 
more thoroughly the needs for internal 
studies of minority groups, their cultures, 
organization and processes. 

As a seeker after scientific generaliza- 
tions apropos intergroup hostility, Profes- 
sor Williams has given himself a limited 
range of inquiry only partially imposed by 
availability of materials. Thus the studies 
he has consulted are mainly contemporary 
researches in the United States. Insights in 
historical researches, European studies, and 
even some, especially older, American 
studies are not systematically covered as 
such. This probably arises partly through 
recurrent topical emphasis on current U. S. 
minority problems, but it undoubtedly means 
that many “propositions” are situationally 
unique in some unknown degree. The scope 
of the report is thus narrower than its title 
and its narrowing is upon practical rather 
than upon logical and scientifically de- 
fensible grounds. 

This criticism is essentially an expression 
of regret that Professor Williams could not 
cover a broader research base. As it is, he 
has covered an immense amount of literature 
in an intelligent and systematic fashion and 
has produced a work of real importance for 
the development of this phase of social 
science both pure and applied. 

BRYCE RYAN 
Rutgers University. 





Censo Nacional de Poblacion de 1940, Vol. 
II. Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional de 
Estadistica, 1940. Pp. 121. 

Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Ano VII, 
No. 2. Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional 
de Estadistica, 1947. Pp. 48. 

Anuario Estadistico Del Peru, 1944-1945. 
Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional de 
Estadistica, 1947. Pp. 753. 

These three publications exemplify the 
phenomenal improvement that has taken 
place in the quantity and quality of statis- 
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tical publications in many parts of Latin 
America during the last two decades. The 
1940 Census of Peru, planned and executed 
under the brilliant leadership of Alberto 
Arca Parro, is a work of which any coun- 
try might be proud. In a nation beset with 
so many physical and cultural obstacles, one 
in which the last preceding Census was 
taken in 1876, it represents a magnifcent 
accomplishment. The new statistical Anu- 
ario and the latest number of the Boletin 
are additional evidences of the modern men- 
tality at work in Peru’s statistical services. 

The second volume of the Population 
Census gives detailed information for three 
of the Departmentos or states which lie in 
Northern Peru on the Ecuadorian border, 
namely Tumbes, Piura, and Cajamarca. 
Forthcoming volumes will present compar- 
able data for other groups of Departmentos 
and Volume I gave summary data for the 
Nation as a whole. 

In Volume II are given for each of the 
three departmentos brief background mate- 
rials and 34 statistical tables presenting 
the results of the Census enumeration. Tab- 
ulations include classifications of the popu- 
lation by rural and urban residence, accord- 
ing to the altitude of their homes above sea 
level, and by age in single years for each of 
the sexes. Marital status of the population 
15 years of age and over, race, language 
spoken, educational status, detailed informa- 
tion on the fertility of women, occupation, 
place of birth, physical defects, size of the 
family, and foreign nationality groups are 
other aspects of demography about which 
detailed tables are presented. 

Rural sociologists will be particularly in- 
terested in Table 34 which gives the name 
of every population center in the Depart- 
mento, its classification, and the number of 
families and inhabitants residing in it. 
Careful study of this information will aid 
in clarifying many obscure aspects of rural 
social organization in Peru. 

The 1944-1945 issue of the statistical 
yearbook is a mine of current information, 
prepared according to strictly modern 
standards. In it on most subjects the stu- 
dent will find information comparable to 
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that in our own annual compilation, Th, 
Boletin de Estadistica Peruana does much 
to keep this information up to date. 

T. LYNN Smrrx 
Vanderbilt University. 





Color and Conscience. By Buell G. Gall. 
gher. New York: Harper and Brother, 
1946. Pp. ix + 244. $2.50. 

Following Myrdal in viewing the rage 
problem as essentially that of a “mor) 
dilemma,” Gallagher, who is Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of 
Religion, makes a rather devastating attack 
upon the racial arrogance of white Amer. 
ica. Although the author claims the Writing 
was not done “in the accusative mood,” the 
reader will probably feel both judged anj 
exhorted. Perhaps that is the way it should 
be; maybe America’s immediate and most 
pressing need in this regard is for ethical 
orientation and motivation, more than for 
information alone. Color and Conscience 
adds little new factual information; but, 
staying close to the facts, it does tend to 
disturb the Christian Conscience. 

With pleasing diction and convincing log. 
ic, the author of this little book brings the 
major issues of Negro-white relations toa 
clear focus, exposing the sterotypes and 
fallacies found in our traditional ways of 
dealing with race, pointing out dangers in- 
minent in the situation as it stands, and 
suggesting solutions. Chapter titles reveal 
scmething of both style and content: Di- 
mensions, Despair, Defection, Defiance, De- 
ception, Delineation, Decline, Deliverance, 
Decision, Declaration, and Deeds. Among 
Christian peoples the gap between profes. 
sion and practice with regard to the race 
problem has been ever widening, producing 
a dilemma of conscience and a crisis in cul- 
ture. “Historians of the future will look 
back upon this generation and record that 
the social tensions of racism with conscience 
became too great, and that Americans mov- 
ed, for the second time within a century, 
toward an irrepressible conflict.” Gallagher 
shows that the identification of white sv- 
premacy with Christianity was an unfortv- 
nate development in history, never intended 
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by Christ, and that it has resulted in uneasy 
compromises with conscience. He believes 
that the only way the Christian conscience 
can now be eased and open conflict be 
averted is by moving honestly and coura- 
geously in the direction of real racial equal- 
ity, where verbal resolutions are activated 
into a brotherhood of deeds. This integra- 
tionist position, as Gallagher calls it, does 
not require amalgamation, but will permit 
it; it will require a widespread cultural as- 
similation, with neither restrictions nor ad- 
vantages coming from color or the lack of it. 
The book deserves attention. It is a dis- 

tinct contribution to the literature of color 
caste. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 

DWIGHT W. CULVER 
Purdue University. 





Principles and Practice of Social Work. By 
Helen I. Clark. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xiv + 450. $3.50. 

This book is designed to give an over-all 
exposition of the field of social work, for the 
particular use of undergraduate students 
who are interested in the profession of social 
work, It admirably serves this purpose and 
thus becomes a valuable addition to the 
literature available to undergraduate stu- 
dents taking introductory social work 
courses, such as “The Field of Social Work” 
or “Social Work Methods.” Social science 
and social work instructors will find it a 
useful reference to use with students who 
approach them for information about the 
areas and opportunities for service existing 
in the field of social work. 

Professor Clark has written with such 
clarity and simplicity that the lay citizen 
can use the book to inform himself compre- 
hensively about the field, a service that 
most social work writings do not render. 
The reviewer recently surveyed the litera- 
ture in response to the request of two 
foreign social workers for recommendation 
of the one book that could tell them simply 
and validly about American social work and 
found that Professor Clark’s book most 
nearly met the need. Perhaps it will serve 


the rising international social work move- 
ment in ways such as that. 

The writer has divided her book into two 
parts: the first deals with the methods of 
social work, such as social case work, group 
work, community organization. This part is 
introduced by a chapter entitled “What is 
Social Work?” in which Professor Clark 
makes her contribution to the definition and 
delimitation of the social work profession. 
She differs from those scholars who rather 
laboriously and rigidly define social work as 
a social institution. She gives it a broader 
interpretation as an organic set of activities 
for the purpose of securing resources and 
improving those in existence for the social 
welfare of individuals. In the second part 
of the book the author describes the serv- 
ices and facilities in which social work is 
practiced, such as services for economic se- 
curity, services for juvenile and adult of- 
fenders, services and resources in the field 
of health and medical care, etc. The sections 
in both parts are based on balanced selec- 
tions of significant literature and develop- 
ments in the field of social work. Excellent 
problems and a bibliography are found at 
the end of each chapter and a usable author- 
subject index is included at the end of the 
book. 

HOWELL V. WILLIAMS 
University of Louisville. 





Social Work Year Book 1947. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714. $3.50. 

This is a superior publication as are other 
social work publications of the Russell Sage 

Foundation. It is a “must” book for all social 

workers who would keep up with their field. 

It should be available to all sociologists and 

others interested in the social science field. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 

One contains a series of seventy-nine ar- 

ticles on leading social welfare problems in 

the nation today, written and signed by a 

leading authority in the particular field of 

discussion. Such lively topics as personnel 
standards in social work, veterans benefits 
and services, volunteers in social work, old- 
age and survivors insurance, medical social 
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work, public relations and education in social 
welfare, research and statistics in social 
work, rural social programs, interracial and 
intercultural activities, labor and _ social 
work, labor standards, employment plan- 
ning, foreign relief and rehabilitation, hous- 
ing and city planning, juvenile and domes- 
tic relations courts, child labor and youth 
employment, consumer protection, education 
for social work, foundations and community 
trusts, guidance and counseling, adult edu- 
cation, etc. Three topics of international 
character are discussed: Canadian social 
work, foreign relief and rehabilitation, and 
international social work. In most instances 
the articles are written so a lay person can 
understand chem. The book should be of 
value to lay adult educational groups inter- 
ested in getting a broad view of the prob- 
lems and field of social work. It also affords 
good source material for student projects, 
reports and collateral reading in sociology 
and rural sociology. 

Part Two is a directory of national and 
international agencies of a social welfare. 
This is reference material of inestimable 
value to those interested in checking on the 
status or program of various agencies func- 
tioning in this country. It is of greater value 
to check and find that certain agencies are 
not listed in this directory. Because of many 
solicitations by many agencies through the 
mails and directly to business men, busi- 
ness men might well keep a copy of this 
directory for reference in regard to these 
agencies seeking funds. 

DANIEL RUSSELL 
Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 





The American Farmer. By Lee Fryer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
x + 172. $3.00. 

In these days of fabulous food prices it is 
not easy to feel sorry for the American 
farmer. Yet, according to Lee Fryer, the lot 
of the farmer is not an enviable one. He 
receives only a fraction of the income that 
should accrue to him. He is forced by the 
peculiar organization of his economy to buy 
at retail and sell at wholesale prices. His 
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tenure is at all times shaky and dependent 
upon conditions beyond his control. He and 
his family often live in poor houses without 
modern conveniences and many are denied 
adequate community facilities such as 
schools, medical services, libraries and 
recreational centers. 

Moreover, Mr. Fryer contends the im- 
mediate future is even more dismal. He 
warns that within five years there will o¢. 
cur simultaneously an Industrial Revoly. 
tion and a Great Depression, both in agri- 
culture. The war and subsequent inflation 
have not postponed this crisis. To the cop. 
trary, technological advance and change in 
the structure of agriculture were ace. 
erated by the war and in turn have hastened 
the arrival of disaster. 

It would be unfair to say that Fryer’s 
message is one of doom. He believes that 
farm incomes can be raised, the tenure of 
farmers made secure, and the lives of farm 
families enriched. And these things can be 
accomplished within the framework of fam- 
ily-sized farms. The author sets forth “A 
Charter for Reconstruction of Rural Life in 
the United States” but he insists that “The 
task of rebuilding American farm life is 
primarily a community job.” The future of 
rural life in this country depends upon the 
capacity of farm people to organize and take 
responsible action. 

Lee Fryer in The American Farmer 
makes census data, research reports and 
public documents live and breathe. And 
when they come to life on his pages they 
have a story to tell, an image to create or 
an emotion to arouse. The illustrations by 
Lioyd Hoff are excellent and add much to 
the effectiveness of the presentation. 

WALTER C. McKAIN, JR. 
The University of Connecticut. 





Countryman’s Companion. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by David B. Greenberg. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1947. Pp. xviii + 412. $3.00. 

Countryman’s Companion is an anthology 
on country living collected by one who 
believes farming is the most rewarding 0¢- 
cupation on earth. The selections are de 
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termined by their bearing upon “the actual 
business of wresting a living from the land.” 

The materials are divided into four gen- 
eral categories: “The Husbandman,” “The 
Drama of Nature,” “Country Living as an 
Art,” and “Farming as a Practical Way of 
Life.” The roster of agricultural writers 
which the book introduces through interpre- 
tive articles or direct quotation is impres- 
sive. Writers of antiquity include Hesoid, 
Xenophon, Cato, Varro and Virgil. Robert 
Frost contributes “The Cow in Apple Time,” 
Don West “Eighty Acres in Arkansas” and 
Homer Croy “Country Cured.” There are 
quotations from Hector St. John Creve- 
coeur, Henry David Thoreau, John Bur- 
roughs, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
David Grayson and many others. 

The subjects, seeds, land, erosion, earth 
worms, plant breeding, mowing, sheep, lamb- 
ing, ete., are of timeless interest. Most of 
the writings are tested by time and have a 
literary merit. The collection has the quality 
of permanency. It is a good companion, not 
only to the countryman but to anyone who 
appreciates the things of the country. 

MarK RICH 
Baptist Mission Society. 





Current Trends in Psychology. By Wayne 
Dennis, B. F. Skinner, Robert R. Sears, 
E. Lowell Kelly, Carl Rogers, John C. 
Flanagan, Clifford T. Morgan and Ren- 
sis Likert. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1947. Pp. vii + 225. 
$3.50. 

This book contains eight lectures given in 
the Department of Psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1947. They are on 
psychology as a profession (Dennis), ex- 
perimental (Skinner), child (Sears), clin- 
ical (E. L. Kelly), and personnel psychol- 
ogy (Flanagan), psycho-therapy (Rogers), 
and human engineering (C. T. Morgan). 
The lecture which will be of most interest 
to social scientists is by Rensis Likert on the 
sample interview survey. It is accompanied 
by a bibliography of 41 items on sampling 
techniques. The lecture on clinical psychol- 
ogy is mostly concerned with the training 
of clinicians. Rogers’ contribution under- 
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takes to show that the ideas of various 
groups of psychologists and even psycho- 
analysts are converging toward client-cen- 
tered or non-directive psycho-therapy. Flan- 
agan presents a twenty-year plan for the 
development of personnel psychology. Sears 
takes stock of recent developments in child 
psychology, and Morgan surveys a wide 
field of work on the design of instruments 
and machines, methods of work, methods of 
training and selection of workers, and re- 
lated problems. 
FRANK A. PATTIE 

University of Kentucky. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Hospital Care in the United States. By the 
Commission on Hospital Care. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1947. 
Pp. xxiv + 631. $4.50. 

County Government in Virginia. By Albert 
Ogden Porter. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 356. $2.50. 

Postwar Problems of Migration. Papers pre- 
sented at the Round Table on Popula- 
tion Problems, 1946 Conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, October 29- 
30, 1946. New York: Milbank M«:aorial 
Fund, 1947. Pp. 173. $1.00. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946. By 
John M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt and F. 
Emerson Andrews. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Volumes I-II. 
$5.00. 

Negro Year Book. Jessie Parkhurst Guz- 
man, Editor; Vera Chandler Foster 
and W. Hardin Hughes, Associate Edi- 
tors. Alabama: The Department of 
Records and Research, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Pp. xv + 708. $4.50. 

Sequential Analysis. By Abraham Wald. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii + 212. $4.00. 

Rural Parish. By Anna Laura Gebhard. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesburg Press, 
1947. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

The Place of Psychology in an Idea! Uni- 
versity. The Report of the University 
Commission to Advise on the Future 
of Psychology at Harvard. Cambridge: 
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Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. x 
+ 42. $1.50. 

Blue Cross and Medical Service Plans. By 
Louis S. Reed. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Public 
Health Service, 1947. Pp. vii + 323. 

Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Ano VII, 


No. 1. Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional 
de Estadistica, 1946. Pp. 47. 

La Vida Y Las Creencias De Los Indigengs 
Quiches De Guatemala. By Dr. Leon. 
hard Schultze Jena. Guatemala, C, 4. 
Publicaciones Especiales Del Instituto 
Indigenista Nacional, No. 1. Pp. 85, 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Leland B. Tate 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1948 


President: Charles P. Loomis, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Vice-President: Gordon W. Blackwell, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

Secretary-Treasurer: Leland B. Tate, Vir- 
ginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia, acting 
until successor appointed 

Executive Committee Members: 

Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Robin M. Williams, Cornell 

Ithaca, New York 

Committee on Teaching: 

C. E. Lively, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Judson Landis, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


University, 


Committee on Research: 

C. P. Loomis, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

W. H. Sewell, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 

Olen E. Leonard, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Extension: 

Nat T. Frame, Inwood, West Virginia 

Gordon W. Blackwell, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


R. W. Roskelley, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah 


Editorial Board: 
George W. Hill, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Rupert Vance, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Rockwell C. Smith, Garret Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois 
C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina, State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Managing Editor of the Journal, Rural 
Sociology: C. Horace Hamilton, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 
Official Representative in the American 
Sociological Society: Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 
Election Results.—Charles P. Loomis of 
Michigan State College has been elected 
President of the Rural Sociological Society 
for 1948. 
Other newly elected officers and officials 
are: 
Gordon W. Blackwell, Vice-President 
Robin M. Williams, Executive Committee- 
man 
Harold T. Christensen, 
mitteman 
Olen E. Leonard, Research Committeeman 
R. W. Roskelley, Extension Committeeman 
Howard W. Beers, Member, Board of 
Editors 
The full roster of officers and committees 
follows, with the chairman of each standing 
committee placed first in the list of mem- 
bers. 


Teaching Com- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, 1947 


momma eh me, Thee, TG, BOOS ann vvin knocks ccc cacwscccvcacedieacesec. $ 280.91 
Receipts , 
(1) From membership dues and contributions ......................... 1367.25 
(2) From the American Sociological Society as part of 1946 
registration fees ........... ie a Ba ie ta be od Sea hea 30.00 
(3) From Manager of the Journal, Rural Sociology, as 1947 
ad, 2 kee ben mae eee wuW adie 6006-6 34.80 
(4) From annual meeting Recreation Committee, as balance 
ee eta COL cee kerwkb bad nose Kew ena mews 10,90 
ee ee es ca ccnsvwsswnsneseaneenad wen $1723.86 
Expenditures 
Subscriptions to the Journal, Rural Sociology, 1947 
a ee a aad hg a hw gills nb eid. ee omen ee $1016.00 
ee Be IIE COP GP OD on ce esate cececccccccccesaceseces 7,50 
ee a a a a alias § 9-ahd dal Cadence. 69.11 
a fac a es eI i a. 6 die dw vc Riles d- Drm elene 13.00 
Conference room for Chicago meeting, 1946 ......................0000.. 30.00 
a Fe ke rhc e a idles whan be wa aie ho od he Wok owe wR Re IriieS 7.20 
Insurance on back issues of journal .................02 cece eee e eee euas 6.60 
Bank deduction for returned check ................. 0.0 c cece eee eeeeeeees 2.00 
I rae Cio ta oudlalai de Mal eelale kerieN we acces « «wards Sead 0.51 
SF ne ee eT $1152.52 
Balance on deposit, December 15, 1947 ... 0... ccc ccc cece cc cence $ 571.34 





Note: Records of the Secretary-Treasurer and the National Bank of Blacksburg show 
the same cash balance, but figures as a whole are subject to correction and auditing. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE JOURNAL, RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


1947 
By the Managing Editor 
Receipts 

i ee oa pan bes KKRnN A Ca aR oe Come eae me lees $ 2,379.77 
ee ee nc wea bens eetinecenwenee cada amen 1,023.50 
ee Cn ogg daisies a Kea Kee Se bus eon Wee 1,723.16? 
eS evi Nice ig RE Sie cule ho the BGM ASAE 261.97 
Bane G6 Back Numbers for Che Beciety .... onic cc ccc ccc wesc ccesiccuces 43.50 
is as Dh ap an eens hte CREASE Th ADESSO 9040 040440 b60TE5N 45.00 
ee es a Wl CR KRAR AEA Oe eRe ene dnaeees 250.00 

RE oe ie fa th eatin nia re eR oe sR $ 5,726.90 

Expenditures 

PE Perey ert te eEe eer Tee Tet TET Tere $ 1,697.62 
I fi ies aie fash Gl AAA hid DS ER RHR ek oa ae 359.39 
Se GE COU CORIO noc c cc ccc cescccesscdeenssedoneces 119.50 
ee i Ns. cc ncc cde esdweeeedbaseenseeseeteeeeeeman 120.40 
ee ES ss cdc ckeeNes HCeKRd MOBEReOhs ns he ES OCEROREROS 8.22 
ET Gu a gk hae We eA RAE Se A SRE E Ee SEERA RR A ee eR 176.28 
oie ands EE eNLL nh SHER ORDE EN CKO ODORS NEOE Ree bee Teena” 1.20 
NN FOIE FO FOI ECCT ETT CTT CE TELCO 5.85 
Educational Press Association Membership ...................000 eee: 10.00 
Refunds (Subscriptions, Youngblood, Vucinich) ......................-.. 13.80 
EEOC ITT TTT ETE TTTT LTTE 13.00 
Te Geslety for Gale of Wack Muambeds .... «2. ccccccccccccccccccesees 34.80 
RE ee oo ee ge ee ay a a aia he RGSS MPRA ebm WRAP Co 6.00 

i ec kent eee hose neha eo eeNeRepaine ew $2,566.06 

ee Ps oe aks Suid aia a RL $ 5,726.90 

EE ES non pc heewdsseneaaswonainn 2,566.06 
Cash on Hand, December 20, 1947 ...............-5555-. $ 3,160.84 


? Includes $610 advance subscriptions. : 
* Next vear our printing costs will exceed $600 an issue. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


OFFICERS PRIOR TO 1948 


President 

Dwight Sanderson 
Carl C. Taylor 

J. H. Kolb 

T. Lynn Smith 
Charles E. Lively 
Lowry Nelson 


Vice- 
President 
J. H. Kolb 
Raymond C. Smith 
Charles E. Lively 


Edmund deS. Brunner 


Paul H. Landis 
W. A. Anderson 


Edmund deS. Brunner O. D. Duncan 


Paul H. Landis 
W. A. Anderson 


Robert A. Polson 
Howard W. Beers 


Secretary- 
Treasurer 


T. Lynn Smith 
T. Lynn Smith 
T. Lynn Smith 
Robert A. Polson 
Robert A. Polson 
Robert A. Polson 
Leland B. Tate 
Leland B. Tate 
Leland B. Tate 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN PRIOR TO 1948 


Teaching 
Committee 
Chairman 


Wilson Gee 

O. D. Duncan 
C. R. Hoffer 
J. L. Hypes 
Paul H. Landis 
O. D. Duncan 
E. D. Tetreau 
C. G. Gomillion 
Judson Landis 


Research 
Committee 
Chairman 


C. Horace Hamilton 
Harold Dorn 

Nathan Whetten 

Geo. W. Hill 

Harold C. Hoffsommer 
Raymond Mangus 
Gordon Blackwell 
Robin Williams 

T. Lynn Smith 


Extension 
Committee 
Chairman 


J. B. Schmidt 

Mary E. Duthie 
Theo. Vaughan 

A. F. Wileden 

B. L. Hummel 

D. E. Lindstrom 

R. W. Kerns 
Douglas Ensminger 
W. H. Stacy 


Compiled from back issues of Rural Sociology and records of the Rural Sociological 


Society. 


EDITORS AND ASSOCIATE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL, 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY, PRIOR TO 1948 


Year 
1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


Editor of Journal 
Lowry Nelson 


Lowry Nelson 
Lowry Nelson 
Lowry Nelson 


Lowry Nelson 


Managing Editor 
T. Lynn Smith 


T. Lynn Smith 
T. Lynn Smith 
T. Lynn Smith 


T. Lynn Smith 


Associates 

Kolb, Lively 
Sanderson, Zimmerman 
Kolb, Lively 
Sanderson, Zimmerman 
Kolb, Lively 
Sanderson, Zimmerman 
Kolb, Lively 

Loomis, Zimmerman 
Kolb, Lively 

Loomis, Zimmerman 
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1941 Carle C. Zimmerman C 
1942 Carle C. Zimmerman C 
1943 Charles P. Loomis C. 
1944 Charles P. Loomis Cc 
1945 Charles P. Loomis C 
1946 Charles P. Loomis C. 
1947 Charles P. Loomis Cc 


. Horace Hamilton 
. Horace Hamilton 
Horace Hamilton 
. Horace Hamilton 
. Horace Hamilton 
Horace Hamilton 


. Horace Hamilton 
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Lively, Nelson 
Loomis, Woofter 
Loomis, Nelson 
Woofter, Sanderson 
Zimmerman, Nelson 
Woofter, Sanderson 
Hill, Nelson 
Woofter, Sanderson 
Hill, Nelson 
Woofter 

Hill, Woofter 
Vance, Smith 

Hill, Vance 

Smith, Hamilton 


Compiled from back issues of Rural Sociology and records of the Rural Sociological 


Society. 


Cornell University has announced the re- 
ceipt of a grant of $180,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to in- 
vestigate the impact of modern agriculture, 
science, and industry on such areas as the 
Far East, India and Latin-America. 

President Edmond E. Day said the fund 
will be used in a program of research and 
instruction in which cultural anthropologists 
and other scientists will study contemporary 
social problems in connection with technolog- 
ical change. Findings will be used at Cor- 
nell in special training courses to prepare 
interested American and foreign students 
for work in these regions. 

“The program,” Mr. Day said, “will at- 
tempt to link the work of Cornell’s anthro- 
pologists with that of its scientists in agri- 
culture, engineering and health who have 
long been concerned with problems of human 
welfare in foreign countries. 

“The closer political, economic and social 
relations of the peoples of the world give 
great urgency to our responsibility for un- 
derstanding the impact of technological ad- 
vances in countries other than our own.” 

The Carnegie grant will be used over a 
five-year period to augment the staff in 
cultural anthropology, supplement library 
and research materials, provide a number 
of graduate fellowships and support related 
research and publications by members of the 
various Cornell departments. 


Florida State University. The recent legis- 
lature made the Florida State College for 
Women coeducational and changed its name 
to the Florida State University. This is an 
interesting development as it marks the first 
time in American higher education that a 
leading institution for women was made 
coeducational. The prevailing pattern has 
been the reverse. 

The separation of the Department of 
Social Work and the Department of Sociol- 
ogy was made effective with the acaden- 
ic year 1947-48. Sociology remains in the 
College of Arts and Sciences while Social 
Work has been placed in the recently created 
Division of Applied Social Sciences. 

Several staff changes have occurred in the 
Department of Social Work. Professor Les- 
ter S. Pearl is on leave of absence. He is 
taking further graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and teaching a 
course in Marriage. Professor Edwin Hartz, 
formerly a research fellow at Duke Univer- 
sity, was added to the staff September 1. 
Professor J. Benjamin Beyrer who recently 
took his Master’s Degree in Social Work at 
the University of Chicago joined the staff 
July 1. Professor Frederick J. Hicks who 
holds degrees from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia came here last spring. 

In the Department of Sociology a com- 
pletely new staff was secured with the ex- 
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ception of the chairman. Dr. Coyle E. Moore 
and Professor Lester S. Pearl went with the 
Department of Social Work, Dr. Moore be- 
coming the head of the department and Di- 
rector of the Division of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Dr. Melvin J. Williams and Dr. Marcus 
W. Collins were appointed as associate pro- 
fessors. Dr. Williams has his degree from 
Duke University and was secured from Wes- 
leyan College, and Dr. Collins took his de- 
gree at Harvard and came by way of Penn- 
sylvania College for Women and St. Louis 
University. Mr. Milton Charles was made 
assistant professor. Mr. Charles has his 
master’s degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia and has done additional work at Min- 
nesota. Mis Lois Goldman and Mr. Hugh 
Edgar Murphy were appointed as instruc- 
tors. Miss Goldman has a master’s degree 
from Columbia and Mr. Murphy has a de- 
gree from the divinity schocl of Duke Uni- 
versity and has also studied law. 


University of Kentucky. A Department of 
Rural Sociology in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics was formed on 
January 1 from the Rural Sociology Section 
set up in 1939 in the Department of Farm 
Economics. Members of the staff of the new 
department are: Howard W. Beers (Head), 
Harold F. Kaufman, James S. Brown, Ralph 
J. Ramsey, Virlyn Boyd, Marie Mason, and 
Sybil Hutton. The curriculum in Rural Soci- 
ology has been expanded by the addition of 
new courses, and the elementary course in 
Rural Sociology has been made a require- 
ment for students in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. 

The Departments of Sociology (College of 
Arts and Sciences) and Rural Sociology 
(College of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics) have been instructed by the Uni- 
versity’s administration to operate as a unit 
in the conduct of graduate work. Dr. Irwin T. 
Sanders, Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, has been named Chairman of Graduate 
Study in Sociology. 

At the request of the University adminis- 
tration the Social Research Consultation 
Service, an arm of the Department of So- 


ciology, is preparing a report on opportuni- 
ties in Kentucky for the location of dis- 
placed persons from Europe. The research 
facilities of the Sociology Department and 
the Rural Sociology Department are jointly 
involved in this enterprise. 

Dr. C. Arnold Anderson is cooperating 
with the Bureau of School Service in the 
College of Education in a study of relation- 
ships between school and community at 
Barbourville, Kentucky. Graduate students 
have conducted a public opinion poll as part 
of this survey. 

Dr. Irwin T. Sanders is preparing a bul- 
letin on Community Life in Kentucky to be 
one of the series of special reports under- 
taken by the Committee for Kentucky in 
the course of its celebrated program to 
“Wake Up Kentucky.” 

Dr. Harold F. Kaufman has completed the 
manuscript for a booklet entitled The Town 
and Country Church serving its Community, 
currently being printed by the Department 
of Church Development and Evangelism, 
Disciples of Christ. 


University of Louisville. Dr. John W. Tay- 
lor, President, has announced that the Uni- 
versity will be the first in the country to 
offer an organized course of instruction in 
Rural Recreation. Plans to establish the 
course are an outcome of the reorganization 
of the Health and Physical Education De- 
partment at the University, engineered by 
John Heldman, Acting Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education. Professor Heldman 
said, “The course will be based upon the 
Rural Recreation Program conceived and 
put into practice by Jefferson (Ky.) County 
Playground and Recreation Board. This pro- 
gram has received wide national attention 
and we feel that we should be in a position 
to make available graduate instructors to 
communities who have expressed a desire to 
install the program as a part of their civic 
activities.” 

The course will be taught at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville by Mr. Charles Vettiner, 
Director of Recreation for Jefferson County. 
Members of the National Playground Recre- 
ation Association have asked Mr. Vettiner 
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to address their groups and to outline the 
program initiated in Jefferson County. 
Among the cities interested in the plan are 
Duluth, Minnesota and Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in which cities Mr. Vettiner has already 
lectured. Mr. Vettiner stated: 

“The Jefferson County Rural Recreation 
Program was originally designed to make 
available to small towns and villages a con- 
certed recreation plan in which entire com- 
munities could participate. The program met 
with immediate success in the County and 
today there are in Jefferson County 26 full- 
time recreation centers in operation. The 
program, however, is flexible enough so that 
it can be applied to larger communities with 
equal success. At the recent National Recre- 
ation Congress, the Jefferson County 
Plan was entered in the minutes of that or- 
ganization and I was closely questioned 
about the plan by representatives from just 
about every state in the nation. There is 
widespread interest in rural recreation. That 
interest is growing rapidly, and I think the 
University of Louisville is wise in offering 
a course of instruction that will supply 
trained instructors to interested communi- 
ties. I am sure other educational institutions 
will follow the University’s lead and include 
a similar course in their curricula.” 


Michigan State College (Social Research 
Service). As an outgrowth of the activities 
of the Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association and the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, a one day Workshop was held 
in Chicago, Wednesday, January 28th at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. The objectives of 
the Workshop were: 

First, to permit an exchange of ideas and 
experiences between representatives of state 
library agencies and rural sociologists with 
regard to cooperative research activities de- 
signed to improve rural librarv services. 

Second, to assist in the development of 
close cooperative relationships between state 
librarv officials and rural sociologists. 

Third, in states or areas where cooper- 
ative relationships do not now exist, to in- 
form state library officials of the tvpes of 
assistance which can be rendered by rural 


sociologists and to inform rural sociologists 
of the types of needs and research possibili- 
ties represented by the rural library pro. 
grams now underway or being contemplated, 


One of the circumstances which prompted 
both the creation of the Joint Committee 
and the Workshop was the fact that federal 
legislation has been considered, favorably 
acted upon by the Senate Committee, and 
passed by the Senate, but not yet enacted 
into law, which would provide funds to states 
for the development of demonstration 
library programs, especially in rural areas, 
Such legislation would also provide funds 
for intensive research to evaluate the ef. 
fectiveness of the demonstration library pro- 
grams. These funds would be provided in 
part on an outright grant basis, and in part 
on a state-matching basis, over a period of 
five years. Although there is no certainty 
of the passage of this legislation during the 
current session of Congress, the possibility 
of such a development underscores the de- 
sirability of strengthening the ties between 
those responsible for administering such 
action programs in rural areas and those in 
a position to develop appropriate research 
programs. 


University of Wisconsin. Twenty-two 
rural sociology majors are studying for 
graduate degrees at Wisconsin and sixteen 
are currently in residence. Of those in resi- 
dence, six are serving as research assistants. 
Thev include Margaret Bright, B.A., Uni- 
versity of California and M.A., University 
of Missouri; LeRoy J. Day, B. A., University 
of Minnesota, M.A., University of Wisconsin 
and B.D., Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; 
Robert Endleman, B.A., University of Wis- 
consin; Harold A. Pedersen, B.A., New Mex- 
ico State College, M.A., Louisiana State; 
Woodrow W. Scott, B.S., Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; J. D. Tarver, B.S., Texas 
A & M: Wm. A. DeHart, B.S., Brigham 
Young University, and M.A., University of 
Minnesota is studying on a fellowship. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Chief of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S§. 
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Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. will be visiting professor of Rural 
Sociology during the coming summer ses- 
sion, June 28 to August 20. Dr. Taylor will 
offer two courses both of which will be open 
to advanced undergraduates and graduate 
students. The courses are: Rural Social 
Trends and Rural Cultural Regions. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Southern Sociological Society will 
hold its eleventh annual meeting at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee on April 16-17th with 
headquarters at the Andrew Johnson Hotel. 
Section programs are as follows: 

Sociology of the South, Wilson Gee, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Chairman The Teaching 
of Sociology, W. B. Jones, Jr., University 
of Tennessee, Chairman 


Social Work and Public Welfare, Laura 
Smith Ebaugh, Furman University, 
Chairman 

Problems of the South, Clarence E. Glick, 
Tulane University, Chairman 

Research, C. Horace Hamilton, North Caro- 
lina State College, Chairman 
Louisiana State University, Chairman 

Marriage and the Family, Marion B. Smith, 

Round Table of Graduate Students, John 
O. Boynton, Duke University, Chairman 
The Society is growing rapidly and has a 

membership of 289. The officers are: Clyde 

E. Moore, President, Florida State Univer- 

sity; C. Horace Hamilton, First Vice-Presi- 

dent, North Carolina State College; Laura 

Smith Ebaugh, Second Vice-President, Fur- 

man University; Morton B. King, Jr., Sec- 

retary-Treasurer, University of Mississippi; 
and H. C. Brearley, Representative to Ex- 
ecutive Committee of American Sociological 

Society, Peabody College. 
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